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THE OPENING ADDRESSES AT THE VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. 


THE address delivered by Professor Bottomley at the opening of 
the winter session of the Royal Veterinary College, London, on Ist 
October, was characterised by moderation and good taste, and 
might serve as a model in many ways to lecturers on similar 
occasions. It was concise without being meagre, it was compre- 
hensive without being diffuse, and was studded with precepts of 
practical wisdom which were not commonplace or pedantic. Pro- 
fessor Bottomley’s statement of the economics of veterinary teaching 
was clear and terse ; we thank him personally for his pointed way 
of putting what we ourselves have frequently urged. Educational 
matters in this country are in by no means a healthy condition. 
A teacher in one of our large Edinburgh schools said to us lately, 
“T am no longer a schoolmaster ; I am merely a literary hodman 
—I carry up bricks and mortar but have no part to play in building 
the walls, and certainly none in the designing of the house.” For 
cramming, when properly conducted, we have no particular dislike ; 
a skilful crammer is simply a man who systematises knowledge 
and makes it easy to assimilate. He is the clever cook who makes 
an appetising dish out of the most unpromising materials. Buta 
great deal of the teaching of to-day is simply directed to the 
memory and not to the reasoning powers; if a boy has a good 
memory he passes his examination, but at what a cost to himself! 
To the feeling of elation produced by-his triumph over difficulties 
in storing away disjointed facts, there follows a kind of despair 
when he finds that his treasures are either not accessible at all or 
only in a fragmentary and incoherent way. He has not acquired 
the faculty of selection and adaptation ; he perceives the evil but 
cannot lay his hand with anything like readiness on the proper 
remedy ; he finds himself beaten by the sharp-witted, though 
often shallow and unscrupulous, person who has not been beguiled 
by the fallacy that memory and logical power are co-equal. Pro- 
fessor Bottomley’s concise statement of the action taken by foreign 
Governments ought to serve as an indication to our own of the 
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direction which it ought to take if it wishes to keep English and 
Scottish veterinary teaching abreast of the times ; a beginning has 
been made with Ireland which we trust, in the interests of justice 
and fair play, is an augury for a more generous treatment of the 
larger island. 

The advice given by Professor Bottomley to students is admir- 
able for its simplicity and sobriety. Every word of this part of his 
address ought to be committed to memory by all students. Work 
hard and conscientiously, but give time to bodily recreation and to 
the needs of the physical system. Arrange your studies so as to 
give the necessary variety to your work ; by this means you avoid 
the feeling of exhaustion on the one hand and of satiety on the other; 
nothing is so deadly to true learning as the loss of the sense of 
proportion. Such is the essence of Professor Bottomley’s teaching, 
and we heartily concur with him. 

Sir George Brown was a little harsh in his treatment of that 
unhappy word “ opinion.” We venture to disagree with him and 
with Mr. Ruskin. We would rather encourage our young friends in 
their efforts to form opinions on any subject which vitally concerns 
them, but we expressly reprobate dogmatism or dictatorial asser- 
tion. We consider it is the duty of every man to think out the 
problems which beset his course in life—not to take opinions ready- 
made, which perhaps he only imperfectly understands and may 
garble in repeating, but to listen reverently and respectfully to the 
sayings of those who are reputed wise, and then by a process of 
hard and painful thought make them his own. This can be done 
only by vigorous application of his principles to all the events of 
life, and every man must have principles, that is, abstract doctrines 
everywhere capable of application in concrete cases. It is of 
course difficult to arrive at these, or at any rate to become con- 
vinced of their universal applicability, but then everything good is 


‘difficult of attainment. The great safeguard is modesty and an open 


mind. Let no young man—and no old one either for that part of 
it—think that he and those who think with him have alone attained 
to supreme and incontrovertible truth ; this is mere vanity and 
conceit, and leads to priggishness in the young and bigotry in the 
old. But let a man endeavour to pursue the true in all departments 
of life—scientific, moral, zsthetic—and be ever ready to recognise 
fresh aspects of the true and to welcome them, ever ready to listen 
to the opinions and to profit by the experience of thoughtful and 
observant men, and he will soon find his horizon extending and his 
atmosphere becoming clearer, and then he will be able to give an 
opinion which the world will be glad to hear. Modesty and 
scrupulous regard for accuracy in all things are quite different from 
vacillation and hesitancy ; the one indicates the strong mind and 
the other the weak. We therefore counsel our young friends to 
form opinions slowly, express them modestly, and support them 
valiantly. 
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The address given at the opening of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College was an excellent succinct statement of the main facts at 
present known regarding the transmission of disease between man 
and the lower animals. In the narrow limits of an introductory 
address it is impossible to do more than lay down general laws, 
but this was done admirably at Glasgow, and we must congratulate 
the speaker and thank him for the precision of his utterances. As 
we have stated above, the systematising of knowledge is in itself 
knowledge. The old saying, “Well begun is half done,” holds 
good in science as in the ordinary affairs of life, and the student 
who sees clearly as from an outlook tower before he starts the road 
on which he is to travel, and the deserts and quagmires which he is 
to avoid, has a better chance of reaching his destination than the 
man who sets out at random and wastes his strength and the day- 
light by branching into paths which lead no whither. In summaris- 
ing the controversy on the inter-transmissibility of tuberculosis 
from the ox to man and from man to the ox, the speaker at 
Glasgow said very judiciously that the solution will probably be 
found in the existence of two bacilli, closely related perhaps, but 
each holding jealously to its own territory and difficult to trans- 
plant. In this connection we are inclined to support Dr. Koch and 
disapprove of the word “ fallacious” as in any way applicable to his 
theory. It would have been quite superfluous on Koch’s part to 
point out that there are dangers to which milk is subjected when it 
comes into the hands of a dirty dairyman; this is clear to the 
meanest understanding, and therefore to demonstrate the obvious 
would have been somewhat ludicrous. Besides, to catalogue the 
dangers to which milk is exposed in a dirty shop would require a 
treatise, not a mere sentence. 

The rapid survey of malarial disease and cther diseases conveyed 
by insects, as also of the present state of our knowledge on the use 
of preventive and curative serums, will be found by our readers to 
be curiously interesting and even inspiring, and we recommend this 
part of the Glasgow address as a series of texts for veterinary 
debating societies and for essays by veterinary students. The con- 
cluding words of the address are very significant. The speaker 
sees clearly, as all wise men see, that veterinary medicine is only 
one part of a great organic whole, and that human medicine is only 
another part; neither is complete without the other, each is 
complementary to the other. The appeal for an interchange of 
pathological specimens between the University and the Veterinary 
College of Glasgow is suggestive and almost pathetic ; we hope the 
young men of these two institutions will respond to the appeal and 
thereby recognise that they are brethren in arms. 

There is not much to comment upon in the kindly, paternal 
utterances of Principal Dewar at the opening of the Dick College, 
but his words of advice, though trite, are quite sound, and if they 
suggest the pulpit rather than the professorial chair they are none 
the less worthy of being laid to heart. 
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We cannot, of course, comment upon the opening address at 
the New Veterinary College, but we earnestly hope our readers will 
study diligently every word uttered by Professor Macmillan. 

The opening address at Dublin presents so many important 

ints that we must devote a separate article to it in our December 
issue. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR IVISON MACADAM. 


WE have received a Circular, of which we append a copy, in 
connection with the proposal to provide a Memorial of our late 
distinguished Colleague. We gladly give this Circular all the 
publicity which the VETERINARY JOURNAL affords. We have no 
doubt that there are students of the late Professor in all parts of 
the country and of the world, who mourn his tragic and untimely 
death, and who will gladly contribute to the Fund for providing 
the Memorial. We fancy that even smaller sums than those 
appearing on the list will be welcome to the Hon. Treasurers, so 
that the youngest surgeon or student need not hesitate to send his 
mite. In such cases it is not so much the amount of the contribu- 
tions as the number of the subscribers to which the promoters laok. 
Large subscriptions will of course be gladly received and duly 
acknowledged by the Treasurers—the aim of the Committee being 
to provide a really adequate Memorial of a talented and able man ; 
but they are particularly anxious that this Memorial should have 
a broad basis of popular affection and reverence, and therefore they 
wish as many friends as possible to contribute. 


47 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, October 1902. 
DEAR SIR, 


Memorial to the late Colonel W. Ivison Macadam. 


At a meeting of friends of the late Colonel W. Ivison MAcapDam 
held recently, it was unanimously resolved to proceed with a Memorial to 
recognise in some fitting form the many eminent public services which, as a 
Volunteer, a man of Science, and a Freemason, he had rendered to the com- 
munity at large. A Committee, as per list annexed, has been formed, and we 
are instructed to say that they will esteem it a favour if, at your earliest con- 
venience, you would let us know, on the slip sent herewith, if you wish to 
subscribe to this Fund, and if so, to what extent. A first list of subscriptions 
is given below. The form of the Memorial will be determined when the Fund 


is closed. 
Yours faithfully, 


R. BUCHANAN, Hon, Joint Secs. & 
R. WOOD HAWKS, ee, 


VIIM 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY INTIMATED. 


Hon. James Hozier, M.P. . £10 10 © P. L. Henderson, Esq. . 42 20 
Marquis of Breadalbane, ° 3 3 ©, Major Theodore Salvesen, 220 
Sir J. H. Halliday Croom, 2 2 Dr.G. Dickson, . I 
General Sir A. Hunter, . 2 0 o|Dr. J. W. Black, . ‘ Ito 
Colonel Broadwood, 5 5 Dr. A. D. Webster, I o 
Captain Rose, 5 5 Bruce, Esq., Glasgow, I ro 
Colonel Salvesen, . 5 5 Dr. Dawson Turner, . I Ito 
Dr. J. Allan Gray, 5 5 © Colonel J. Young Myrtle, I ro 
J. D. G. Dalrymple, Esq., ‘of Wood- The Rev. Dr. Glasse, 

head, 3 3 0'C. Martin Hardie, _ A. I to 
W. Munro Denholm, Esq, Glasgow, 2 2 Colonel Grant Ogilvi I Io 
Rev. R. Buchanan, 2 2 o D.J. Bell- Esq,  Eeclefechan, II 
Wm. Black, Falkirk, 2 2 0 .R.S. Brown, E I ro 
A. L. Reis, "Esq 2 2 o Colonel I Io 
H. J. Blanc, R.S.A. 2 2 o Subscriptions under 21s. Ir o 
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A QuaRTERLY MEETING of Council was held on Friday, October roth, 
1902, Professor W. O. WILLIAMs, President, in the chair. The following 
members were present :—Vet.-Colonel Duck ; Professors Dewar, M‘Fadyean, 
Mettam ; Messrs. Abson, Banham, Carter, Dollar, Fraser, Hartley, Lawson, 
Locke, Mason, M‘Kinna, Mulvey, Over, Shipley, Trigger, Wartnaby, 
Wragg, Thatcher (Solicitor), and Robinson (Deputy-Secretary). 


ABSENTEES. 

Communications were announced as having been received from Messrs. 
Villar, Simpson, Bower, Byrne, and Colonel Lambert regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting, and from Mr. Hill, the Secretary, on 
account of illness. 

MINUTES. 

On the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. Locke, the minutes of 

the last Council meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Deputy-SEcRETARY read a letter from Lieut.-Colonel R. Moore 
stating that owing to his being under orders to proceed to India for a term 
of duty there, he was very sorry to have to tender his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners for the Diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Carter, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the resignation of Vet.-Colonel Moore be accepted with 
regret, and that a letter to that effect be sent to him. 

It was also agreed on the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. 
Lawson, that the usual advertisement for a successor be inserted in the 
Veterinary Journals, and that the matter be remitted to the Examination 
Committee for report. 

In reply to a question by Professor Mettam, the President stated that 
as the successor to Colonel Moore would be required before the next meet- 
ing of the Examination Committee, an examiner would be nominated by 
the President to fill the temporary vacancy. 
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The Deputy-Secretary read the following letter from Mr. P. J- 
Howard, of Ennis :—“ To the Council of the R.C.V.S. —Gentlemen,—You 
have probably noticed in the newspaper reports of the ‘Studdert Case’ 
recently held in Ireland, mention being made of a veterinary surgeon 
named ‘ Howard.’ I am the person referred to, and I regret exceedingly 
that I had no opportunity of going into the witness box to refute all insinua- 
tions against my honesty. As the case is likely to come on again, I refrain 
from giving a full statement of facts. But in self-protection I wish to inti- 
mate that I am really ready and willing at any time to give a full explana- 
tion should the Council so desire.” 

Mr. TRIGGER moved that in view of the fact that the case was sub judice 
the letter be received. 

This was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT stated that he had received a letter on a private matter 
relating to a question between an examiner and a teacher. He thought 
such quarrels ought to be left outside of the Council. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mutvey inquired whether the letter was written to the President in 
his private capacity, or was it the intention of the complainant that the 
subject should be brought before the Council ? 

The PreEsIpENT replied that the letter started—* Dear Mr. President, 
I shall be obliged if you will consider this letter as addressed to the 
Council through you as President.” 

Mr. Mutvey said he was afraid the letter must be read if it was 
addressed to the Council. 

Mr. FRASER suggested that as the President knew the contents of the 
letter it should be left to his discretion as to whether the letter was read or 
referred to the Examination Committee. _ 

The PrestpENT stated that with the permission of the Council he 
would give them a gist of the letter, without mentioning any names. 

[The PResIDENT read the letter without mentioning the names, the re- 
porter being requested to take no notes of it.] 

On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Fraser, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the letter should be remitted to the Examination Com- 


mittee. 


The Deputy-SecrETARy read a letter from the Hon. Secretary of 
the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society, which stated that at an 
ordinary general meeting of that Society, held at Norwich on July roth, a 
resolution was unanimously passed urging upon the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
to do all that was possible to at once secure the return of a member of the 

rofession to Parliament, and thus be able to reveal to the country the 
injustice done to the profession and the consequent loss to the nation, and 
that the members trusted that the Council would give the matter their 
prompt and serious attention. 

On the motion of Mr. Locke, the resolution was remitted to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

The Deputy-SEcreEtAry read the following letter from Mr. F. Spencer, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Southern Counties Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, addressed to Mr. J. F. Simpson :—“ October 9th 1902. Dear Sir— 
At a meeting of the above Society, held this day at Southampton, I was 
requested to call your attention to the announcement in Zhe London 
Gazette of October 7th—viz., temporary Veterinary-Captain J. P. Spanton 
of the Imperial Yeomanry is granted honorary rank as Veterinary-Captain 
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to the Army, contrary to Article 431 of the Royal Warrant, and Paragraph 
40 of the Yeomanry Regulations, he not being a M.R.C.V.S., or qualified 
to practise in the United Kingdom. As this appointment is, we consider, 
highly detrimental to our professional status, we suggest that the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. should take action to have the announcement of Zhe London 
Gazette of October 7th cancelled.” 

It was agreed, on the motion of the PREsIDENT, to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter, and state that the matter was under the consideration 
of the Council. 

OBITUARY. 


The Deputy-SecreETAry read the obituary list. 

Mr. CaRTER having called attention to the very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory condition of the Register, Mr. MuLvey replied that the subject had 
been relegated to a small committee for consideration, and a report dealing 
with the matter would be brought up at a later stage of the proceedings. 


PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


The PrEsIDENT read a letter from Vet.-Captain H. J. Axe, A.V.D., 
intimating that he had forwarded to the College a box containing three or 
four implements used by the Chinese shoeing smiths during the operation 
of shoeing Chinese ponies. The letter contained a short description of the 
implements, and asked the Council’s acceptance of them for the Museum. 

On the motion of Mr. Locke the presentations were accepted with 
thanks, and the letter ordered to be placed with the exhibits in the 
Museum. 

The Deputy-SECRETARY announced the following presentations :— 
Three months Veterinary Journal and Veterinarian; bound No. of the 
Veterinary Record; Journal of Comparative Pathology; The Provincial 
Veterinary Quarterly ; Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts (Ireland) for 1901, by M. Kealey, Esq. ; Manual of Bacteriological 
Technique and Special Bacteriology, Thos. Bowhill, F.R.C.V.S.; Annual 
Report of Proceedings Board of Agriculture, Diseases of Animals Acts ; 
Annual Report to Corporation City of Glasgow; Report of Bombay Veteri- 
nary College, 1901-2; Transactions of British Congress on Tuberculosis. 

A vote of thanks to the several donors having been moved by Mr. 
Wracc, and seconded by Mr. Apson, Mr. FRASER inquired whether the 
Provincial Quarterly was included, the PRESIDENT replying in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. FRASER said he thought it should not be included, as it was an 
unworthy production. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a curiosity. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


- Mr. TRIGGER read the report of the Finance Committee, which stated 
that Mr. Trigger was elected chairman for the year. The Committee recom- 
mended that Mr. Lawson’s name be added to the members of the Com- 
mittee. The vouchers and receipts for payment during the preceding 
quarter were examined and found correct. The quarterly statement of the 
treasurer was submitted, showing a balance of £386: 14: 1. The Committee 
recommended that the present liabilities be discharged and cheques drawn 
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for the amounts. The Committee having taken into consideration the 
question submitted to them as to charging an annual registration fee, and 
having heard the solicitor’s opinion as to the practicability of collecting and 
the expense of obtaining a Charter or Act of Parliament, they reported that 
in their opinion the cost and difficulty of collecting an annual registration 
fee would render it impracticable, but recommended that whenever a new 
Charter was applied for an increased registration fee on entering the pro- 
fession should be asked for. , 


RETURNED VOTING PAPERS. 

The Committee having investigated the returned voting papers, recom- 
mended that the list be now published in the veterinary press, with an 
intimation that the names would be removed from the register in the usual 
course unless correct addresses were sent, the voting papers in each case 
having been returned through the Dead Letter Office. The question of 
cost of the same was left in the hands of the treasurer and secretary, with 
power to act. 

On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. MuLtvey, the report 
was received. 

Mr. FRASER thought the report did not comply with the requirements 
of the bye-laws in regard to the names which were not on the register. It 
would not be sufficient to give them notice in the veterinary periodicals ; 
they were under an obligation to send a notice by post in a registered 
letter. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that the Council were perfectly within their rights’ in 
publishing the list. Before any name was removed, they proposed to send 
a registered letter. 

The PrestpENT added that the Charter said “ may” not “shall.” 

Mr. Mutvey said the advertisement would probably very considerably 
reduce the number of those to whom letters should be sent. 

Professor MeTTaM thought it was possible that some injustice might be 
done to some members of the College, because a number of men when 
they qualified, having no home address, gave the address of their residence 
in Edinburgh. They then went into the service or out of the country, the 
result being that the original address was left upon the register and was 
incorrect. He agreed that it was the duty of every man to see to it that 
his proper address was on the register, but some men were very lax in that 
respect. 

Mr. TRIGGER assured the members that letters were only considered 
which came back from the Dead Letter Office. All letters marked “not 
known,” “ gone away,” &c., were verified. 

Professor DEWAR inquired what would be done to the men who did not 
reply to the registered letters. 

Mr. TRIGGER replied that if the letters were not sent back they did not 
come under the Council’s cognisance ; it would be assumed that the letters 
were delivered. He moved the adoption of the report, with the addition 
that the Committee recommended cheques not exceeding £20 might be 
drawn, if required, for petty cash. 

Mr. ABson seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Lawson read the following report of a special meeting of the Regis- 
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tration Committee ve Pinson Case, held on July 8th, 1902, and moved its 
adoption. This was a charge brought by Mr. Dixson, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Margate, against Mr. Pinson Case, of Ramsgate, for conduct disgraceful in 
a professional respect, the complaint being that Mr. Pinson Case had 
repeatedly endeavoured, by canvassing and otherwise, to obtain for himself 
Mr. Dixson’s position as veterinary surgeon to the Corporation of 
Ramsgate. 
The Committee found the following facts :— 


(a.) That the respondent made frequent applications to the Ramsgate 
Corporation for the position of veterinary surgeon. 

(4.) That in acting in this manner the respondent was of opinion that 
the appointment was a yearly one, and he considered it justified 
his action. 

(c.) That the evidence brought before the Committee shows that the 
position to the Ramsgate Corporation was of the nature of a yearly 
contract at a fixed price per horse per annum.” 


Mr. MuLvey seconded the motion. 

Mr. BaNuHAM inquired what the effect of the report of the Registration 
Committee was. Were they, as professional men, to understand that if 
any of them held a yearly post of any kind, é.e., a contract, under a Corpora- 
tion or a private individual, that any other member of the profession who 
found out that the contract ended at a certain date had a perfect right to 
go and apply for the post, and that was looked upon by the Council, as a 
professional body, as not contrary to professiona! etiquette ? 

The PRESIDENT replied that the question being a legal one it would be 
answered by the Solicitor. 

Mr. THATCHER (Solicitor) said that that was the question the Council 
had to determine. Certain facts were put before the Council by the Com- 
mittee, and they had to say upon those facts whether the respondent had 
been guilty of unprofessional conduct or not. 

Mr. Apson thought the question raised by Mr. Banham was a very im- 
portant one indeed, and must not be lightly passed over. He had no 
doubt there was not a member of Council but what had contracts, and if 
at the end of the year another member, knowing that the contract was over 
for the year, applied for that contract, the Council must be very cautious 
how it proceeded, otherwise there would be a good deal of awkwardness 
and feeling in the profession. 

Mr. TRIGGER thought that on the facts laid before the Council, which 
were absolutely lucid, Mr. Case had been guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
That being the first case of the kind which had arisen, he did not consider 
it was one for extremely harsh measures, but considered such punishment 
should be dealt out as would be a caution to the members in the future. 
In his view it was grossly unprofessional to apply for a position which 
another professional gentleman held ; and he therefore moved that Mr. 
Pinson Case be summoned to appear before the Council and reprimanded 
for unprofessional conduct. 

Mr. M‘Krnna, in seconding the motion, said that, like Mr. Trigger, he 
looked upon the case in a very serious light, and he thought it was one 
that should not be lightly passed over. 

Mr. Mutvey thought it would be well if the members considered the 
difference between contracts with Corporate bodies and contracts with 
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private firms or individuals. Contracts with Corporate bodies were adver- 
tised in the Press and only given out for a certain time. Re-appointments 
had to be made annually, and he believed it was a statutory obligation on 
Corporate bodies that the contracts should terminate at a certain date. 
Having been connected with Borough Council work for a great number of 
years, he knew it was the custom of the Corporate bodies with which he 
was connected to advertise for everything that was required for the coming 
year, and he thought the Committee drew from the witnesses on July 
8th the fact that it was on the minute-book that the contract was adver- 
tised for. 

Mr. FRaAsER said that, while sympathising a good deal with Mr. Mulvey’s 
remarks, he did not understand that the contract was advertised at the ex- 
piration of the year. 

Mr. THATCHER said that as a matter of fact it was not advertised. On 
the first occasion there was a minute to the effect that it was a yearly engage- 
ment ; that engagement never seemed to have been renewed on the minutes 
for a period of time extending over several years; and then the allegation 
of Mr. Dixson was that Mr. Pinson Case canvassed for the appointment. 
The Committee found that it was originally a yearly appointment. 

Mr. FRASER said that was the impression he had—that there was no 
advertisement inserted in the local papers at the expiration of the twelve 
months, but that it was distinctly understood that it was an engagement for 
twelve months, and twelve months only. As far as he understood the case, 
he thought Mr. Case was quite justified in applying for the post at the ex- 
piration of that time (“No, no.”) There was another provocation in the 
case. Not only was that so, but Mr. Case was the only veterinary surgeon 
in the town in which the contract existed. Mr. Dixson had to come from 
Margate to Ramsgate, which they must all admit, as practical men, was a 
certain amount of provocation to Mr. Case, especially when he knew that 
the arrangement with the Corporation was only for twelve months. He 
did not see where Mr. Case had departed from professional etiquette in 
any respect whatever, and he did not think the Council was justified in re- 
proving him for his conduct. 

Professor M‘FADYEAN said that, as far as he could follow Mr. Fraser’s 


-explanation, his view was that there was nothing unprofessional in soliciting 


for a private contract. 

Mr. FRASER: For a vacancy. 

Professor M‘FapYEAN: For a private contract when it is announced. 
Is that so? 

Mr. FRASER replied in the affirmative. 

Professor M‘FapYEAN most earnestly hoped that Mr. Fraser was the 
only man that held that view—(hear, hear)—because he thought it deserved 
to be highly reprobated. There was, in his view, not a particle of differ- 
ence between what was called a private contract and one with a Corporate 
body (Hear, hear). On the other hand, he agreed it would have made a 
most material difference if the contract had been advertised. 

The PRESIDENT said he took it that the feeling of the meeting was 
somewhat to this effect: that it was unprofessional conduct to tender for a 
contract that was not advertised. 

Professor M‘FADYEAN said there was no such motion before the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT said the motion was that Mr. Pinson Case was guilty 
of unprofessional conduct, and that he be called before the Council and 
reprimanded. 
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Mr. WartNaby asked Mr. Trigger to introduce into his motion words 
to the effect that the Council considered it unprofessional conduct on the 
part of Mr. Case in tendering for a contract that was not submitted for 
public competition. 

Mr. TRIGGER said he was quite willing to accept that wording. 

Mr. Apson said this was the first case of the kind which had come 
before the Council, and if it went forth in future that any one guilty of such 
an offence would be brought before the Council and dealt with by them, it 
would be a warning to others that such conduct would not be acceptable to 
the Council. 

Mr. BanHAM thought the Council was sitting to give judgment on cases 
which were brought before them, and if it went on always cautioning people, 
when were they to finish? He did not know that any harm would be done 
to Mr. Case by reprimanding him ; he thought it would do him good. He 
would not like to see him struck off the Register; that was too severe a 
punishment for such a small offence, but he thought the least they could do 
was to reprimand him for the offence. 

Professor DEwar said he did not know all the evidence which had gone 
before the Registration Committee, but he gathered there was the following 
difference between the two men—that Mr. Pinson Case lived in the town 
and was a ratepayer, and that the other veterinary gentleman lived in a 
town at some distance and was not a ratepayer. He thought that mitigated 
Mr. Pinson Case’s offence. 

Professor M‘FADYEAN suggested that the resolution would read better if 
it were worded—“ That Mr. Pinson Case be adjudged guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct in having tendered for a contract that was not advertised, 
and that he be reprimanded.” 

Mr. TRIGGER having accepted this wording, the motion was put to the 
meeting and agreed to. 

The report of the Special Registration Committee was also adopted. 

Mr. Lawson read the following report of a meeting of the Registration 
Committee held on October gth, 1902. Mr. Lawson was elected chairman 
for the year. On the motion of the President, a list of members of the 
College serving as farrier sergeant-majors, farrier sergeants, farrier corporals, 
and farriers in yeomanry regiments was submitted to the meeting, and a 
resolution of Council passed in October 1898, as follows, was read :—“ The 
Committee recommend that it should be considered unprofessional on the 
part of a member of the College to hold the appointment of farrier, farrier 
corporal, farrier sergeant, and farrier sergeant-major in any regiment, 
regular, yeomanry, or volunteer.” It was unanimously resolved that it 
should be a recommendation to Council that a copy of such resolution 
should be sent to all the members on the list submitted to the Committee. 

The Committee recommended the restoration to the register of the 
name of Mr. Peter Dalling, subject to the declaration in support of the 
application being put in order. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Mulvey, seconded, and 
carried :—“ That the attention of the Secretary of State for War be called 
to the following entry in the London Gazette of October 7th last—‘ Imperial 
Yeomanry, South Africa, rst Battalion. Temporary Veterinary-Captain J. 
P. Spanton relinquishes his commission and is granted the honorary rank 
of Veterinary-Captain in the Army, with permission to wear the uniform of 
the corps,’ and calling his attention to the fact that this gentleman is not a 
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M.R.C.V.S., and referring him to paragraph 431, Royal Warrant, which 
states that ‘a candidate for our A.V.D. shall be required to produce the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S.,’ and that the yeomanry regulations provide for 
the same, and pointing out that this action of the War Office is a distinct 
contravention both of the Army Warrant, the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
1881, and the Charter of the College, and asking him if he will take steps 
to comply with the legal rights of this College.” The Committee considered 
complaints against three unqualified persons and recommended prosecution 
in each case. 

The Committee referred one case to a small sub-committee consisting 
of the President, Messrs. Lawson and Mulvey, to consult with the Solicitor 
as to the probable expense of an inquiry, and to report thereon to the next 
Committee meeting. 

The Solicitor reported that in the case of Biles there had been a con- 
viction and a fine of tos. and two guineas costs. Several cases were 
directed to stand over for further inquiry. 

Satisfactory undertakings were given in other cases. The Committee 
considered that no action showld be taken in some cases, and further 
inquiries were directed to be mae in others. 

On the motion of Mr. Loce, seconded by Mr. Wartnaby, the report 
was adopted. 

EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Mutvey read the report, which stated that all the educational 
certificates tendered were accepted with the exception of two, one contain- 
ing an insufficient number of marks and the other not containing the 
necessary subjects. The report of examiners called for no special remark. 
A small committee was appointed to consider the syllabus, consisting of the 
President, Professors M‘Fadyean, Mettam, Shave, and Messrs. Mulvey, 
Simpson, and Villar. 

Walley Memorial,—A \etter was read from Drs. Dean and Leith calling 
attention to clause 10 of the regulations for the Walley Memorial Prize. 
Professor M‘Fadyean had undertaken to move an alteration in the regula- 
tions. 

Mr. TRIGGER asked the chairman of the Examination Committee to 


‘bring the subject of awarding a prize from the Jubilee Memorial Fund 


before the next meeting of the Committee. His recollection was that the 
Jubilee Fund and the Bursary Fund were amalgamated, and that a prize 
was to be awarded every four years. 

Mr. Mutvey said he would see that that was done. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


The Deputy-SecreTary read the report, which stated that Mr. Fraser 
explained his views, which were fully discussed by several members, with 
the result that a resolution was passed that the Committee were unable to 
come to any conclusion. ' 

Mr. TRIGGER moved that the report be adopted. 

Professor M‘FapyEAN seconded the motion. 

Mr. FRASER thought he was justified in proposing an amendment by 
the division which took place on the previous afternoon in Committee. 
He did not challenge the right of the majority to rule, and if the minority 
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had been very small he would not take the course he was adopting, but as 
the resolution was only carried by one vote he thought the members would 
admit he was justified in challenging the report before the whole of the 
Council. He had to deal with two kinds of objection to the scheme he 
wished the Council to adopt. The one was that it was desirable that 
there should be a veterinary surgeon in Parliament, but that it was im- 
possible to accomplish that object. The exponent of that view was Mr. 
Trigger, and he was hoping still he might secure his support for the move- 
ment he was interested in. Mr. Trigger said on the previous day and on 
previous occasions, “Get a candidate, find | a constituency, return him to 
Parliament, and then we will support you.” Anything more unpractical 
than that he could not imagine. It was in order to get the return of a 
veterinary surgeon to Parliament that he asked for Mr. Trigger’s support 
and those who saw with him. Mr. Trigger also said that the scheme. which 
he laid before the Committee was somewhat shadowy. He (Mr. Fraser) 
thought the substance was pretty substantial. He explained the advantage 
which would accrue to the profession and to the nation if what he suggested 
were adopted, and further presented to the Committee—and he presented 
to the Council that day—two men who were willing to contest seats for 
Parliament. He presented Mr. Barrett, whom they all esteemed very 
highly. Speaking for himself he did not know there was any man on the 
Committee that he thought more highly of than he did of Mr. Barrett— 
and not only that, but he had a constituency in view. If that was not 
substantial he did not know the distinction between the shadow and the 
substance. Colonel Nunn also had consented to become a candidate for 
a constituency, and would no doubt be glad of the moral support of the 
Council and the vigorous support, if they felt so disposed, not of the 
College funds, but of the private pockets of the members in the fight he 
was making for Parliament. Then he had another kind of opponent to meet 
of the very opposite description—Professor M‘Fadyean—who said it would 
be of no earthly use at all to have a veterinary surgeon in Parliament ; in 
fact he descended to particulars and told the Committee distinctly that he 
would not give sixpence to see Mr. Barrett in Parliament. Then he went 
further to confirm that view and stated that he had twenty members of the 
profession who were willing to contest seats for Parliament. 

Professor M‘FapDYEAN said that that was a most inaccurate report of 
what he said. 

Mr. FRASER claimed the protection of the Chair from needless inter- 
ruption. 

Professor M‘Fapyean claimed the right to object, and asked the Presi- 
dent whether he was bound to sit silent under what he maintained to be 
an absolute misrepresentation. 

The PRESIDENT said that Professor MF adyean had the right to object 
to a misstatement. 

Mr. Fraser said he was in the hearing of those who were present at 
the Committee ; if he had a false impression he would withdraw it. 

Professor M‘FapyEAN asked Mr. Fraser to accept the statement that 
he (Professor M‘Fadyean) said that he could find twenty candidates. 

Mr. FRASER said he would accept the correction, having no desire to 
misrepresent Professor M‘Fadyean. But the Professor went further than 
that, and not only said he could find twenty members of the profession to 
contest seats, but positively gave them one. He (Mr. Fraser) was in an 
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unfortunate position. He did not know the gentleman mentioned and he 
did not wish to mention his name before the reporter ; but from what he 
could gather from several members of the profession, if the other nineteen 
were like that one the valuation of sixpence would pretty well represent what 
he thought the profession would attach to the services they would render in 
Parliament or anywhere else. He wished to say a word as to what could 
be accomplished by a veterinary surgeon in Parliament. Within the last 
few years Acts of Parliament had been passed, which were introduced into 
the House first as Bills, affecting the profession directly. There were two 
Acts of Parliament controlling the movements of the Council ; when these 
Bills were first introduced they were in the ordinary course referred to a 
sub-committee. He asked any member of the Council whether it would 
not be an advantage that on that Committee there should be a member of 
the profession. Could he render any service on that Committee which 
would be less likely to be rendered by a member who was not a veterinary 
surgeon? The same procedure was adopted in two other Acts of Parliament, 
the Treatment of Disease amongst Lower Animals and Preventing the Spread 
of Disease among Lower Animals, and he contended most emphatically 
that if a veterinary surgeon had been on the Committee he would have been 
of the utmost service not only to the profession, but more especially to the 
nation itself. ‘The War Office had been very considerably criticised within 
the last few months, and in that criticism the Army Veterinary Department 
came in for its share. According to the accusations that were made they 
might or might not have suffered injury from having charges made against 
them which could not afterwards be established. At all events his point 
was, that when speeches were made in the House which were injurious to 
the profession it would be an immense advantage if they had a member on 
the spot who could meet the charges, especially a man who had been in 
the service himself and had a practical knowledge of what was going on at 
home and abroad in the Army. He thought he was justified in asking the 
Council to recommit the subject to the Parliamentary Committee, in order 
that the members of the Council who were not members of the Committee 
might have an opportunity of discussing with one another, and seeing if 
something could not be done in the direction he desired. It was within 


‘ his knowledge that the profession as a whole was desirous that there should 


be a veterinary surgeon in Parliament. At all events a very few months 
would determine whether he was right or wrong, and no harm would accrue 
from adopting the suggestion he made, that the question be recommitted 
to the Parliamentary Committee, with the request to report to a subsequent 
meeting. 

Mr Lawson, in seconding the motion, thought that a veterinary 
surgeon would be very useful in the House. There were many things in 
which the general run of business would be quite as well done by a veteri- 
nary surgeon as any one else, and he would be of great assistance on special 
subjects. He approved of all Mr. Fraser had said, and thought the subject 
was worth more consideration from the Council. 

Professor M‘FapYEAN said that, apart from the waste of time which it 
would involve, he really had not the slightest objection to the subject being 
remitted to the Parliamentary Committee again ; it would only necessitate 
that some of the members should pour an additional quantity of ridicule on 
this most absurd proposal to ensure its final burial. There were some 
positions and statements which he thought were not deserving of serious 
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argument for their refutation, but were most properly and effectively treated 
by ridicule, and he ventured to say this was one. When Mr. Fraser came 
forward and asked them to assent to the abstract proposition that it was 
desirable that they should have a veterinary surgeon in Parliament, then 
by way of showing the absurdity of it he would only like to ask Mr. Fraser 
to assent to the somewhat wider statement that it was desirable that 
architects should have an architect in Parliament, that tailors should be 
represented by a tailor, that chimney-sweepers should be represented by a 
chimney-sweeper, and so on. In that sense he assented to Mr. Fraser’s 
proposition ; but if he really meant by it that it would make one atom of 
difference to the position of the profession as a whole, socially, scientifically, 
or pecuniarily, then he dissented.—(Hear, hear.) Then Mr. Fraser told 
them that he was perfectly confident that they could get a veterinary 
surgeon into Parliament ; in fact, it appeared the difficulty was that there 
would be a plethora of candidates. He quite believed it—if they would 
provide them with the money.—(Laughter.) And by way of showing that 
things were already shaping themselves in a hopeful direction, Mr. Fraser 
not only disclosed his plan, but he actually had a candidate there in the 
shape of Mr. Barrett, who gave an election address. Mr. Barrett told them 
that so far as his own personal interests were concerned he did not suppose 
that it was worth his while to go to the expense of contesting an election, 
but if the Council thought that their interests would be served by his being 
in Parliament, then “ Barkis was willin’.,—(Laughter.) And it was then 
that he (Professor M‘Fadyean) said that personally he did not value Mr. 
Barrett’s prospective services in that position at sixpence. And he was only 
going to modify that by saying that the smallest coin of the realm would in his 
view be more than equal to his services. Then how was Mr. Barrett to 
get into Parliament? As a veterinary surgeon? Nothing of the kind! 
He was going down to a particular constituency to contest it in the Con- 
servative interests—(A voice: “Or Liberal.”)—and he ventured to say 
that unless Mr. Barrett disclosed the fact that he was fighting that election 
with money supplied by veterinary surgeons, he would be getting into Par- 
liament under what would deserve to be called false pretences. Then as 
to the advantages, he asked them to assume for a moment that Mr. Barrett 
had got into Parliament—it required an agile imagination to rise to that, he 
admitted—but suppose he had got in. Then Mr. Fraser drew a moving 
picture of the benefits which would immediately flow from that. Mentally, 
he (Professor M‘Fadyean) figured to himself the Cabinet standing in 
various modifications of deferential attitudes asking Mr. Barrett for his 
advice on anything which came up in Parliament that touched the interests 
of veterinary surgeons, and waving away such advisers as Colonel Duck and 
Mr. Cope, whose services they could always command.—(Laughter.) It 
was all very well to say it would be of great advantage to have a veterinary 
surgeon in Parliament to instruct Parliament in what they thought were 
veterinary interests ; but was it not very conceivable that he might absolutely 
misinstruct them from their point of view?—(Hear, hear.) Finally, he 
wished to point out that the profession had a far more potent force with 
which to influence Parliament than having Mr. Barrett in it. The Council 
was the parliament of the profession, and could always approach Parlia- 
ment ; and he ventured to say that the influence which could be brought 
to bear in the Council-room was twenty times greater than if two veterinary 
surgeons were elected into Parliament under false pretences. Mr. Fraser 
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was inclined to pay him out by pouring ridicule on his statement that he 
could get twenty gentlemen ready to contest constituencies. He did not 
withdraw that; he thought probably they could get forty under the con- 
ditions Mr. Fraser named, namely, that they were supplied with the funds. 
He (Professor M‘Fadyean) did mention that Mr. Pottie some time ago had 
intimated that if the profession desired his services in Parliament he was 
quite willing to render them, and he understood that, unlike Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Pottie did not ask for any financial assistance. He only mentioned 
Mr. Pottie’s name because he thought that if the Council decided it was 
desirable to smuggle a veterinary surgeon into Parliament, they could make 
good use of Mr. Pottie. He would suggest that in the constituency which 
Mr. Barrett was going to contest he should contest it in the Conservative 
interest, if he could get a nomination; they should encourage Colonel 
Nunn to try and get a nomination in the Liberal interests in the same 
constituency, and ask Mr. Pottie to stand as an Independent—then they 
were bound to get one of them in—(laughter)—and that, of course, would 
be the professional millenium.—(Laughter.) 

The amendment, that the subject of Parliamentary representation be 
recommitted to the Parliamentary Committee for further consideration was 
put and lost—8 voting for and ro against. 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT announced that some other committees were convened, 
but they were unable to do any business owing in one case to no quorum, 
and in the other to no work. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARIES FOR THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN SCOT- 
LAND AND IRELAND. 


On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. Locke, Mr. Ruther- 
ford was unanimously appointed Secretary to the Board of Examiners in 
Scotland, at a salary of forty guineas per annum. 

Professor MeTTAM moved that Mr. M‘Kenny be elected Secretary for 
the Board of Examiners in Ireland at a salary of ten guineas per annum. 

Mr. Apson seconded the motion. 

Professor M‘FapyEAN said he believed that Mr. M‘Kenny headed his 
professional and possibly his private note-paper “ Royal Veterinary College 
Infirmary.” He thought that that was in exceeding bad taste. He also 
believed Mr. M‘Kenny had a sign with that on over his premises. 

Mr. Mutvey said that that was so, and a picture on the heading of the 
note-paper. 

Professor M‘FapyEan said he had no right to use it, and it was a mis- 
leading title. It implied that Mr. M‘Kenny had some establishment of 
the nature of a veterinary college, and unless he was reaping some advan- 
tage that he was not entitled to, he submitted that if he was reappointed 
he should be asked to change that. He had a right to put after his name 
M.R.C.V.S., which he held was good enough for anybody. 

Mr. M‘Krwna said that Mr. M‘Kenny’s attention through the Com- 
mittee had been drawn to that fact. 

Professor M‘FapyEaN said it was in his recollection that a motion was 
passed that Mr. M‘Kenny should be asked for an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT said he was informed by the Deputy-Secretary that all 
letters and other matter received from Mr. M‘Kenny since that communi- 
cation had had a different heading on them. 
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Professor M‘FapyEaw said he had received a letter from Mr. M‘Kenny 
within the last fortnight with the old heading, which he thought showed 
that Mr. M‘Kenny’s action was not entirely above-board. 

Mr. Mutvey stated that Mr. M‘Kenny was summoned before the 
Registration Committee some five years ago ona complaint from some 
veterinary surgeons in Dublin. On both the letter-paper and notices 
appeared an illustration of the building, and over it the inscription “ Royal 
Veterinary College Infirmary.” Mr. M‘Kenny’s attention was called to it, 
but he declined to alter it in any way, and the Committee did not see their 
way at the time to deal with the matter. Since Mr. M‘Kenny was appointed 
Secretary the case had come again before the Registration Committee, and 
he was requested to alter the heading of his paper, and promised to do so 
in all communications with the students and the College, but Mr. Mulvey 
was afraid no alteration had taken place in his business. 

The resolution that Mr. M‘Kenny be appointed Secretary for the 
Board of Examiners in Ireland was then put and lost, two members only 
voting in favour. 

On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER it was resolved that the vacancy for 
Secretaryship for the Board of Examiners in Ireland be advertised in the 
“Veterinary Record” of next week, and the President was empowered to 
temporarily fill the vacancy. 


DATE OF FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION, 


On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. Wragg, the Fellowship 
Examination was fixed for Saturday, the 13th December, in London. In 
reply to a question by Mr Wragg the Deputy-Secretary stated there were 
only two candidates for the examination at the present time. 


NOTICE OF MOTION BY PROFESSOR M‘FADYEAN. 


Professor M‘FADYEAN gave notice of his intention to move, in accord- 
ance with his promise to the Examination Committee, “To amend Rule 10 
of the regulations for the Walley Memorial Prize by the omission of the 
words ‘four of which must be attempted.’ ” 

This concluded the ordinary meeting of Council. 


A Special Meeting of Council was held immediately after the Quarterly 
Meeting. The President occupied the chair, and the attendance of 
members of Council was the same as at the Quarterly meeting. 

Mr. J. A. W. Dottar moved the following resolution :—“That should 
any member of the R.C.V.S., who may be accused of conduct disgraceful in a 
professional respect, notify the Secretary more than ten days before trial of 
his desire to be tried publicly, facilities shall be given for the admission of 
members of the profession to the trial, and for independent reporting of 
the evidence.” 

In doing so, he said the resolution had already been passed by the 
Council on two occasions, and he did not think any word had ever been 
said in opposition to it. 

Professor Drwar said he had pleasure in seconding the motion if 
for no other reason than for Mr. Dollar’s perseverance and persistence. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

This terminated the proceedings of the Council. 

N.S. VOL. VI. 19 
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A SpeciaL MEETING of Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Wednesday afternoon, October 
22nd, 1902, for the purpose of confirming an alteration of bye-law passed 
ata special meeting of Council held on the roth inst. 

Mr. W. Freeman Barrett (Vice-President) was voted to the chair. 

The following members were present :— 

Veterinary Colonel Duck, Professors M‘Fadyean and Shave, Messrs. 
Banham, Dollar, Villar, Wragg, Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Robinson 
(Deputy-Secretary) in the absence of Mr. Hill through illness. 

The Deputy-SEcrETARY having read the notice convening the meeting, 
the minutes of the previous special meeting of Council were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Absentees.—Letters were announced as having been received from the 
President (Professor W. O. Williams) and Mr. A. W. Mason regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Do.tar formally moved that the following alteration of bye-law be 
confirmed :—“‘ That should any member of the R.C.V.S. who may be 
accused of conduct disgraceful in a professional respect notify the Secretary 
more than ten days before trial of his desire to be tried publicly, facilities 
shall be given for the admission of members of the profession to the trial 
and for independent reporting of the evidence.” 

Mr. VILLAR seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then terminated. 


| Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


A SpeciaL MEETING of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons was held on Tuesday, 28th October, at the College, London, 
for the purpose of considering the report of the Registration Committee, 
which had been convened for the purpose of considering the action of 
certain veterinary surgeons when acting in the employment of the British 
War Office. Mr. W. Owen Williams, President, presided. The Committee 
reported that two of the veterinary surgeons in question had appeared 
before them, and with regard to case No. 1, the explanation given by the 
person accused was entirely satisfactory. In the case of No. 2, the Com- 
mittee reported that the person accused should be directed to appear and 
show cause why his name should not be removed from the Register. In 
the third case the veterinary surgeon appeared and the Committee had 
heard his explanation, but had adjourned the matter to a further meeting in 
order that steps might be taken to ascertain whether any further evidence 
was forthcoming. In cases 4 and 5 the Committee recommended that the 
solicitor be requested to obtain copies of the papers from the War Office, 
and if, in his opinion, there was a prima facie case, the persons com- 
plained of should be notified to appear before the Committee. In No. 6 
case the Committee reported that the name of the veterinary surgeon in 
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question, against whom allegations had been made, did not appear on the 
Register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The Committee 
also reported that the names of none of the persons in the Reports of the 
Army Remount Department mentioned as being in charge of transports of 
horses and being guilty of drunkenness appeared on the College Register. 
The Council unanimously adopted the Report of the Committee, and gave 
instructions for the recommendations to be carried out. 


Royal Veterinary College, Dondon. 
INAUGURATION OF THE WINTER SESSION, 1902-1903. 


THE Winter Session at this Institution was opened on Wednesday, rst Octo 
ber, the introductory address being delivered by Professor Bottomley. The 
Chair was occupied by Colonel Duck, C.B., Director-General of the Army 
Veterinary Department, as representing the Governors of the College. In 
addition to the students and members of the staff of the College, a large 
number of former graduates and other members of the profession were 
present. At the outset of the proceedings the Chairman called on Professor 
Bottomley to deliver the introductory address, which was as follows :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—It is with mixed feelings that I rise to address you, in 
accordance with prescribed custom, at the commencement of another 
academic~year. I certainly feel that I am honoured by the invitation of 
the Governors to give the introductory lecture. I also feel the responsi- 
bility of my position in being called upon to address words of counsel and 
advice to those newly entering upon a veterinary career. But most of all 
do I feel the difficulty of my position in the uncertainty as to what line of 
thought—what topic—would be best to consider upon such an occasion 
as this. 

“Our Grand Old Man of the veterinary profession—Sir George Brown 
—(cheers) has told us that an inaugural address is always more or less 
embarrassing, mainly on account of the remarkable number and 
importance of the subjects which press themselves forward for considera- 
tion. There may be an ‘embarrassment of riches’ in a lecture sense to 
such a veterinary veteran as Sir George, but it is quite a different matter 
when a biologist is called upon to address you. I am told it is usual at 
these times to treat of important matters relating to the veterinary profes- 
sion. Now, sir, it is my misfortune—or shall I say fortune—not to be a 
member of the veterinary profession. I do not even aspire to the dignity 
that is always associated with the teachers of Classes C and D. I am 
simply a teacher in the despised Class A—(laughter)—and a teacher of what 
is often considered by the profession the most objectionable subject in that 
class—namely, biology.—(Cheers.) How, then, can I possibly pose as a 
veterinary expert. My earliest recollections of the veterinary art are from 
boyhood’s days, when visiting at a farmhouse one summer holiday I came 
across a wonderful veterinary book which informed me that when a horse 
was sent out to grass he must be blistered ‘ fore and aft,’ as the sailors say, 
and when he was brought up again he must be given three courses of 
physic, the first to ‘ stir up’ the humours, the second ‘to clear them out,’ 
and the third ‘ to allay them.’—(Laughter.) I remember asking the farmer 
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what ‘humours’ were, but his reply to my question was so ‘painful and 
free,’ because I had dared to meddle with his books, that my veterinary 
instincts were nipped in the bud, and my practical knowledge of the pro- 
fession never extended far beyond the humours of it.—(Laughter.) Hence, 
gentlemen, I must claim the privilege of a layman among the elect, and be 
allowed to deal with one or two matters of general interest rather than 
special professional details. 

“ Just at present the air is full of talk on education. On all sides we 
hear criticisms of our present methods. Platform, pulpit, and press com- 
bine to show us that our present methods are all wrong, and from royal 
prince down to the peripatetic spouter at the street corner we are told that 
John Bull must wake up in matters educational. Of course we grant that 
there is a lot of mere froth and copy in much that is said and written on 
this subject, but underlying all there is a good deal of ugly and unpleasant 
truth, especially as regards scientific education, and veterinary science is 
no exception to the rule. 

“When we consider the intimate relation that exists on the one hand 
between veterinary science and agriculture, and on the other hand between 
the condition of agriculture and the wealth of the country, it seems passing 
strange that the British Government takes no practical interest in the train- 
ing of such an important body of men as the veterinary practitioners of 
this country. 

“Tt would ill become me as a teacher in a veterinary school to say one 
word against the teaching in these schools. They do good work as far as 
their limitations permit, but they have their limitations, and there’s the rub. 
To maintain a fully equipped veterinary school, with an adequately re- 
munerated staff of teachers, entails of necessity a very heavy expense. At 
present the schools have to depend upon the fees paid by students, and 
upon the money earned in treatment of animals, for their upkeep and 
support. The result is inevitable—a fight for students and semi-starvation 
of all activities. No research work, a badly paid staff, and teaching reduced 
to mere cram. How can it be otherwise? That school which passes 
most men draws most pupils and earns most fees; and the teacher's 
standard is consequently too often a ‘ percentage of passes,’ not the making 
of competent and qualified men. But do not think this state of affairs is 
only found in veterinary schools ; it is more or less common to all our 
science schools. Why, I know a teacher in a London science college, a 
graduate of one of our universities, whose education represents a capital 
expenditure of at least £4000, who is paid for his services at the rate of 
what a third-row ballet girl receives—(oh ! laughter)—and who was told that 
unless his ‘ percentage of passes’ was better than that of a rival college he 
would be called upon to resign. They cared not what or how he taught, 
but he must have passes. Now what is the result of this upon science in 
England? Our students are forced through the examination machine, 
turned out a uniform pattern of mediocrity, labelled with a diploma, duly 
qualified to kill or cure, but with all the originality knocked out of them, 
and we have to go abroad for research work. We have of course a few 
eminent men in every branch of science, but the real work of investigation 
and research is being carried out by the well-trained army of Continental 
observers. It is to Continental sources that scientists of this country look 
for new information and discoveries. Nor is this a matter for surprise 
when we consider the equipment for research in these countries. ‘Take 
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Germany as an example, and deal with my own subject, biology. In the 
German Empire there are twenty-one universities, and each of these has 
five departments, or institutes, as they are called, devoted to biological 
science alone—zoological, botanical, physiological, ‘anatomical, and patho- 
logical. In most of the universities ‘each institute has its own spacious and 
separate buildings—lecture theatres, museums, and laboratories—equipped 
with all the latest fittings and instruments. All this is provided and 
maintained by the State. At the head of each department is a university 
professor with, taking the average of the different universities, a stipend of 
£400 per annum, paid by the State. Each institute has, besides, an 
allowance, again from the State, for assistants, laboratory service, and 
maintenance, which averages another £400 per year. The duty, as specially 
prescribed, of each professor is not to cram students for examinations, but 
to teach and conduct research.—(Cheers.) 

“In veterinary science, also, a similar story has to be told. The 
Veterinary School at Berlin receives an annual grant from the State of 
nearly £12,000. Mr. Principal, we should indeed be in clover and think 
the millennium had come supposing we had £12,000 a year granted by 
the State for teaching in this college. France makes an annual grant of 
£28,000 for her three schools. Denmark votes a sum of £10,822 per 
annum for a combined School of Agriculture and Veterinary Science. 

“In America, the State specially fosters research in veterinary science 
by its ‘ Bureau of Animal Industry.’ The Department of Agriculture in 
America was early impressed with the many and difficult problems con- 
nected with the animal industry that needed solution. In the early days 
various pamphlets and instructions were issued at intervals, but it was not 
until 1877 that a grant of 10,000 dollars was made for this purpose. By 
the by, this is about the position we in England are now in—a quarter of a 
century behind the times. In 1883 a veterinary division was formed, and 
this was replaced by the ‘Bureau of Animal Industry’ in 1884. The 
present organisation of the Bureau consists of a number of distinct 
divisions :— 

“(1) The Inspection division, to which is assigned work of an executive 
nature, including the eradication of contagious diseases, the in- 
spection of export and import animals, meat inspection, vessel in- 
spection, and the regulation of the movement of Southern cattle (to 
prevent the spread of Texas fever). 

“(2) The Pathological division, which is principally engaged in investi- 
gating the diseases among domesticated animals to determine their 
nature, cause, and treatment, together with the most practical 
method of prevention. 

“*(3) The Biochemic division, to which is assigned the chemical pro- 
blems arising during the investigation of disease, and the preparation 
of tuberculin, mallein, and the various serums for the prevention 
and cure of disease. 

““(4) The Zoological laboratory, to which is assigned the study of para- 
sites affecting our domesticated animals, and the diseases which 
they induce. 

“(5) The Dairy division, which collects and disseminates information 
relating to the dairy industry. 

“(6) The Miscellaneous division, which has supervision over the 
accounts and expenditures, conducts the general correspondence 
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in regard to diseases and the animal industry of the country, and 

directs the field of investigation. 
“*(7) The Experimental station, where the animals used in the experi- 

ments are kept, where small animals for these purposes are bred, 

and where antitoxic serums for animal diseases are prepared. 


“ And the cost of this? Well, the grant of 10,000 dollars in 1887 had 
yy increased to 650,000 dollars in 1897, and for the fiscal year ending June 
a tgor the grant for salaries and expenses reached the enormous sum of | 
4 1,000,000 dollars. 
i “ So, gentlemen, I venture to suggest that whilst the British practitioner 
vi} can and does hold his own with his foreign colleague as a practical man, he 
is far behind him as regards both opportunities for research and research 
} work itself. To alter this state of affairs ought to be the aim of those in 
authority, for by so doing they would not only benefit veterinary science, 
‘ but would also add materially to the general welfare of the country. I am 
glad to say that there are a few signs of awakening life among official dry 
bones, and if a precedent be wanted, has such not been created in the 
relationship between the Board of Agriculture for Ireland and the Irish 
Veterinary College? It is not lack of brains which makes us lag behind 
as creators of knowledge in the scientific world but lack of training and 
opportunity for research. We have a right to demand these from Govern- 
ment, for as Ruskin truly says—‘ Knowledge is the true wealth of a 
country.’ Money spent on developing brains is a much better national 
investment than building ships that can’t float or making guns that won’t 
shoot. So ‘wake up, John Bull,’ and show the world that Britain can not 
only distribute existing knowledge but also create new knowledge, and that 
the race of Newton, and Faraday, and Hunter, and Darwin is not yet effete 
or played out. 

“ And now a word or two to you students. An inaugural address is 
never complete unless the lecturer avails himself of the opportunity of try- 
ing to inculcate certain maxims and precepts and to wind up. with what 
may be called a moral peroration specially applicable to those who are 
a! students. It will depend very much upon yourselves individually what 
. part you play in your profession. The profession has prizes to offer— 

prizes which I am convinced will become more valuable and more numerous 

i] when the profession takes its proper position in the State—but these can 
only be won by hard work. The day is past when all that a man required 

) to dub himself a veterinary surgeon was to fire a horse, bleed a cow, and 
use a drenching horn. As Professor MacQueen has so aptly said, if you 

content yourselves with a servile adhesion to routine, with pouring drugs of 
| which you know little into elaborately organised beings of which you know 
less, you will advance but a small degree beyond the miserable status of | 
the straw-chewing, expectorating, expletive-using horse doctor of bye-gone | 
it days.—(Laughter and cheers.) 
1) “Yours is a grand inheritance, but you can only possess it by an 


1) arduous and toilsome journey through what at times you will consider the 
dry desert of subjects which appear to have no immediate and direct bearing 
upon the profession you have chosen. Class A is considered a trying and 
| deserted wilderness which those who have got through know, and those 

1 who have not got through know, while those who have still to get through 
1! will know.—(Laughter.) You must remember that the subjects of your 
HY first year are the fundamentals of scientific knowledge, and apart from their 
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direct benefit they develop habits of accurate observation, correct induction, 
and sound generalisation, qualities which are absolutely necessary for a 
successful practitioner. There is no royal road to knowledge. It can only 
be obtained by hard work and close application. Have a system in your 
work. Map out your time—so much work every day, as much as you can 
do thoroughly, and no more. Be regular in your attendance at lectures 
and demonstrations, and try to understand all you see and hear. If any 
point is not clear to you, do not hesitate to ask your teachers. We want 
you to look upon us as your friends and advisers, especially in the matter 
of preparation for your examinations. But remember we are not tipsters. 
We cannot put you on a ‘sure thing’ for the examination, and if we could 
we would not. The examiners are simply sentries who guard the portals 
of your promised land, and whose duty it is to prevent the entry of the 
incompetent. ‘ Luck’ may have some little to do with passing examina- 
tions, but ‘pluck’ has much more. Work and study hard so that you 
‘know’ your subject, then there will be little fear of the examiners reject- 
ing you. 

BY Another word of advice I would give you, work regularly during your 
whole time at College. Some students appear to think that being idle two 
terms, and then working fifteen hours a day the term of the examination is 
a sign of cleverness. Don’t you countenance any such nonsense, but work 
steadily on from the very first day of the term. Unfortunately idleness is a 
very common disease among students, and, although its bacillus has not yet 
been isolated, it appears to be very catching. Still, the disease carries its 
own Nemesis, just as idleness among species other than veterinary students 
is effectively punished. There is a little Crustacean known as Sacculina 
which begins its life as a hearty, active little free-swimming creature ; but 
idleness affects it, and Nature takes away from it all that makes life worth 
living—legs, eyes, brain, stomach, all disappear—and a degenerate, wretched, 
apparently lifeless sac is allthat remains. Now Nature is not quite so drastic 
as this with lazy students ; one sometimes thinks it might be a good thing 
if they were attacked in a slight degree in certain organs—(laughter)—their 
imbibing organs, for example—yet in the struggle of competition they are 
pulled up very sharp by the examination, and taught that idleness does not 
pay, and though much study may be a weariness to the flesh a proper 
amount of study is certainly most desirable and essential if a man wishes to 
succeed in his profession. 

“On the other hand, do not spend all your student life poring over 
books.—(Hear, hear.) Reading for five hours at a sitting is a mistake ; the 
brain-cells become confused, and nothing is properly retained. It is not 
only necessary to read, but also to ‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’ 

“Don’t forget to pay proper attention to your general health. Take 
regular exercise in some form or other, and you will find your studies will 
benefit thereby. 

“Then if, availing yourselves of all the opportunities provided here for 
you, you devote yourselves with heart and soul to your work, you will in due 


_ time reap your reward. And in your post-student days, when you go out 


into the hurly-burly of the world, though you may perhaps never obtain that 
superfluous wealth which so many men set up as their earthly idol, you will 
derive a pleasure from the pursuit of your profession, and a consciousness 
that you are helping to relieve the sum-total of suffering in the world, which 
will leave you no reason to regret your choice of the veterinary profession as 
your calling in life.”—(Applause.) 
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Sir GeorGE Brown, C.B., said the lecturer had given them a good 
illustration of the difficulty of giving an opening lecture on account of the 
variety of subjects, and he had made it rather puzzling for him to adda few 
remarks on the importance of his lecture in proposing that they should 
accord to him a vote of thanks. Professor Bottomley had told them that 
the study of science was of profound importance. He had criticised the 
system of “cramming,” which, he might say, was rendered absolutely com- 
pulsory in all our institutions by the persons who established the system of 
examinations. However teachers might object to the process, they were 
bound to fit the students to answer certain questions, whether those 
questions related to the subject of their profession or had some more close 
relation to some abstract problem of moral philosophy. There was nothing, 
so far as he could understand, in the present system of examination that 
was seriously opposed to their advancement in science. 

The lecturer had told them that accurate observation was the most 
essential part of their procedure in acquiring knowledge, and accurate 
observation meant something like an anxious consideration of all the pro- 
blems they would meet with, and they would meet with them in nearly 
every case that they were called upon to attend. They ought to apply that 
system—What is it, how, and why? and not commit the blunder of giving 
that extraordinary thing which they called “their opinion” until they had 
found out that they had some very strong grounds upon which that opinion 
should rest. One of their classics had commented on this “ opinion.” 
He said that “the gods have something of which men partake, and the 
gods go on their way quietly ; the beasts have something of which men’par- 
take, and the beasts go on their way quietly; but man has something of 
which neither the gods nor the beasts partake—something which causes all 
the trouble in the world—and that is opinion.”—(Laughter and cheers.) 
They valued their own opinions very highly. That is “my opinion” was 
quite enough. It was a word that was better left unsaid. As Ruskin said, 
they ought to go on with the conviction that “ very few people in the world 
have a right to any opinion on any subject. Their business is to try and 
learn more and more of the facts.” 

Then the lecturer had said something about their social position, and 


’ had warned them that that depended upon themselves. Gentlemanly con- 


duct, consideration for the feelings of others, a calm and modest demeanour 
in the exercise of their professional work, would help them on. They 
might depend upon it that there was nothing gained by assumption. The 
assumption that their opinion was much better than anybody else’s did 
not go down with the public ; even the least educated of their clients would 
see through the mask, and note the repulsive features which were behind it. 
There were some words of an almost forgotten poet which touched that 
question perfectly. There was no doubt that they might be content with 
grovelling and groping round the bottom of the hill of fame, looking envi- 
ously upon those who had got half way up, and others who had got to the 
top. But remember it was not by luck and not by a merciful dispensation 
that others got beyond them, but simply that the want of energy on their 
part had left them groping in the gutter when they might have been at the 
top in the open breeze. One poet, whose name was almost forgotten, 
had said, “It is rightly the task to learn that man is small, and not forget 
that man is great.” He concluded by asking them to accord to the lecturer 
for his very eloquent and very valuable address—an address that would 
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bear reading over and learning by heart—an enthusiastic vote of thanks. 
—(Applause.) 

Professor BoTTQMLEY having acknowledged the compliment, the chair- 
man called on the Principal to read the prize list for the past session. 

Professor M‘FapYEAN having read out the names of the success- 
ful competitors, said that the past session had not been marked by 
any event in connection with the students’ work that called for particular 
mention on that occasion. He was pleased to be able to say conscien- 
tiously that he thought the amount of diligence displayed by the students 
had been up to the average. The standard of knowledge which was ex- 
hibited in the various class competitions was creditable, and, upon the 
whole, the successes achieved at the professional examinations must also be 
considered satisfactory, whether judged by the number of students who suc- 
ceeded in passing these examinations, or the proportion who were awarded 
honours. Indeed, he thought he ought in justice to those who presented 
themselves last year to say that in some classes the proportion of those who 
were awarded honours was unusually high. 

There was, however, one event during the past session which, although 
it was not directly related to the students’ work, was certainly indirectly 
so related, and which he thought might fittingly be mentioned on that 
occasion. 

As everybody knew, they lived in an age of amalgamation and reorgan- 
isation, and an operation something of that nature had been effected during 
the past session in connection with the football and other recreation clubs 
connected with the college. For a number of years there had been in 
existence several of those clubs, but it had to be recognised that they were 
not attended with that degree of success which one.could have desired. 
With the object of ensuring greater success, the students, with the assist- 
ance of the professors and the approval of the governors, drew up a scheme 
under which all the existing clubs were amalgamated. The amount of 
success which had already attended that effort to popularise the games had 
been very gratifying, but it was to be hoped that even more success would 
attend the athletic club in the future. 

They all recognised that it was very important that the mental faculties 
should be fully exercised during the student’s curriculum, and, as a rule, he 
could hardly escape exercising those faculties, though, as one could gather 
from Mr. Bottomley’s address, there were occasionally students who were 
fairly successful in seeing that their mental faculties were at least not over- 
worked.—(Laughter.) But he would like to say that while his colleagues and 
himself fully appreciated the prime importance of the students exercising 
their mental faculties, they were all agreed that it was also very important 
that they should attend’ to their general health, and they thought that it 
would be a step in that direction if every student would join the Athletic 
Club and take a share in the various sports.—(Cheers.) 

Colonel Sir NiceL KinGscoTE said he was sure that they would all 
agree with him in according a hearty vote of thanks to Colonel Duck for 
having come there that day to preside. He thought he must have been 
gratified, not only with the most able lecture they had heard, but also at 
the attendance, and the way in which they had listened to the lecture. He 
believed he was not disclosing any secret when he said that Colonel Duck 
was shortly to leave his position at the head of the Veterinary Department 
ofthe army. Like others of them he was going to be superseded on 
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account of age, but he trusted that would not prevent his coming there to 
preside over such meetings at the College, for he was sure he could be of 
very great service to them. Might he say one word more? He would 
like to express the hope that Colonel Duck was not only imbued with the 
desire to benefit those of his own profession connected with the army, but 
that, somehow or other, he had succeeded in impressing upon the civil side 
of the War Office the fact that the veterinary profession in the army was 
not treated so generously or so adequately as it ought to be. He could 
not but hope that they might see the Army Veterinary Department put 
upon a higher scale both socially and pecuniarily. He thought it was not 
treated as it ought to be, and whenever he had had an opportunity of 
speaking to those in authority at the War Office he had never failed to ex- 
press the opinion, formed after many years of connection with their College, 
that it was necessary to treat the profession more generously and more 
adequately. He thought they had been extremely fortunate in getting 
Colonel Duck there that day, and that they should unanimously accord to 
him a hearty vote of thanks. The vote was enthusiastically passed. 
Veterinary-Colonel Duck, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 
they had heard a most able address from Professor Bottomley, in which he 
gave them good sound advice. He would desire to impress that sound 
advice upon them, if for no other reason than that it was practical advice, 
and it would pay them in after life to act upon it. He could not refrain 
from briefly drawing their attention to the very great advance in veterinary 
science and teaching of late years, and to the better position they now held 
before the public, as a result of the higher education. To him, when com- 
paring that institution with what it was in 1867 when he got his diploma, 
the change for the better was marvellous. Much more of course was now 
expected from the student than in those days, but as a set-off his oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge were infinitely greater. It was very grati- 
fying to know that the present condition of this College was so satisfactory. 
It was now ten years since the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons passed two Regulations, which it was obvious must have a very 
powerful influence on the future of the profession. One of these raised 
.the standard of the preliminary examination to that required in the case of 
students of human medicine, and the other lengthened the period of pro- 
fessional study to four complete years. It was foreseen that the first effect 
of these new regulations would be to considerably diminish the number of 
students, and that actually happened to such an extent that some people 
feared it would in the future be impossible to obtain the necessary number 
of students to recruit the profession. Fortunately, however, that danger 
appeared to be rapidly passing away, and during the past session the 
number of fresh entries was nearly as high as it was ten years ago, when 
the preliminary examination was much easier and the period of study 
shorter. The course taken by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
had therefore already been justified, and it was impossible to doubt that 
the better general education of students and the longer period of pro- 
fessional study would in the course of time have a great effect in raising the 
status of their profession. During recent years the Governors of the 
College had shown that they were fully alive to the importance of develop- 
ing the scientific and theoretical side of the students’ education, but they 
had never lost sight of the fact that practical training was in the end of the 
first importance ; and great pains had been taken in that Institution to put 
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each individual student in the way of acquiring practical experience, which 
was so essential to future success in life. 

As a nation they had happily concluded one of the greatest wars their 
country had been unfortunately forced into, and one of the results of that 
war had been to bring their profession markedly into public notice. For 
some time past there had been, as they knew, grumblings and serious dis- 
satisfaction in the profession about the status and position of the Army 
Veterinary Department. That had been brought to the notice of the 
authorities, with the result that the Secretary of State for War would shortly 
convene a Board of Enquiry, upon which Board of Enquiry both the 
general profession and the Army Veterinary Department would be re- 
presented. He would like to say more on that subject, but perhaps it 
would not be judicious to do so at that moment. 

In conclusion, he earnestly wished them all every success. He would 
ask them to bear in mind what their predecessors had done to advance 
their profession, and to make resolve that they would also continue the 
good work.—(Cheers.) 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE winter session of the Dick Veterinary College, Clyde Street, Edin- 
burgh, was opened on Wednesday, 1st October, by Principal Dewar. The 
ceremony was held in the large lecture-hall of the College. Bailie Brown 
presided, and there was a fair attendance of students and others. The 
Chairman, in the course of a few remarks, spoke of the growing importance 
of veterinary science and practice. Under recent Public Health Acts, he 
said, the necessity of having skilled veterinary surgeons in every district 
throughout the land had been recognised, and certain duties put upon 
local authorities, which involved the services of the profession. The ex- 
perience in the war recently had shown the great need that the Government 
has for national purposes of a large, well-trained body of veterinarians. 
The common cry in other professions was that they were overstocked, but 
in the case of veterinarians it was all the other way. This could not fail 
to stimulate the application of young men entering upon a career to choose 
the veterinary profession. Its prospects as a career must rise with the 
growing recognition of its importance.—-(Applause.) Principal Dewar said 
that in congratulating those who had decided to enter the profession it was 
pleasant to be able to assure them that veterinary surgeons were never 
more in request than at the present time. The recent war in South 
Africa had revealed in a very striking manner the insufficiency of the 
Army Veterinary Department. Had not the members of the profession in 
civil life come nobly to its aid, the consequences, notorious as they were, 
would have been much more evident ; and even after the war had been 
finished the Department had been advertising most pathetically for veteri- 
nary surgeons. He was sorry to say that the difficulty in obtaining the 
services of efficient veterinarians was in great part due to the way the War 
Office handicapped the Department compared with the other Army De- 
partments. Why this should be continued after the evil had become so 
glaring was difficult to understand, unless it was owing to that wretched 
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red-tape which strangled most objects it succeeded in getting in its 
embrace. Now that the country was awakening to the risks that were 
being incurred in connection with animals for army purposes, and to the 
injustice that was being done, there was reason to hope that before the 
students were able to become members of the profession the Army Veteri- 
nary Department would be put on such a footing that any patriotic, self- 
respecting veterinary surgeon would be able to join it. If the South 
African war had taught them one thing more clearly than another, it was 
the importance of the horse in modern warfare. It meant at least the 
doubling of the number of horses formerly kept in the Army on a peace 
footing. Regarding motor cars, he said that, whether they liked it or not, 
the automobile, like the bicycle, had come to stay. The autocar would 
not run the horse off the road in their day, and the best motor would prove 
a bad second in the hunting field.—(Laughter and applause.) Motor cars 
certainly had not affected the price of horses yet. Light bred horses 
were never in greater demand. In concluding Principal Dewar said— 
After all, except for these Government departments, the profession is judged 
by the public according to the character of its individual members, and 
each of us should remember that in his own sphere he is to a large extent 
the custodian of its position and prestige. It must not be forgotten that 
the men now entering the profession are of a different stamp from a 
majority of those who entered it forty or fifty years ago. Time was when 
the rejected of other professions, the younger sons, the lounger who could 
not make up his mind, if he had any, to devote himself to any honest 
work, but as he liked a horse and had generally a dog at his heels, was said 
to have a love of animals, was thought good enough to be a veterinary 
surgeon. ‘ Materfamilias” would say, “Ned is such a kindly good- 
hearted fellow, and has such a love for animals and the open air that we 
cannot get him to study, but he is just the man for a veterinary surgeon.” 
These days are gone for ever. We don’t want wastrels; we want men of 
intelligence, culture, and education, and there is room at the top for the 
best of them. Some of you young men have left home for the first time 
and come up from country districts and provincial towns to stay in a great 
city. Notwithstanding the unaccustomed sights and the kaleidoscopic 
changes going on around you the taste soon wearies of them and you get 
homesick. It comes to all more or less, or, if not, it says little for the 
individual. At this stage it is well if the student can interest himself in his 
studies. Every one should try to do it; if he cannot he is to be pitied, 
and is more likely to get into company and to learn habits that will prove 
a hindrance and a drag to him at the start and a curse to the very end. 
There is no loneliness—the sense of isolation is nowhere so complete, so 
evident—as that felt at a busy crossing in a large city. People pass along 
in twos and threes or groups chatting, laughing, hurrying to and fro; and 
not a face is familiar, not an eye responds with a glance of recognition. 
The feeling of isolation, of utter loneliness, may become almost overwhelm- 
ing. Do not yield to it. If for the time unable to interest yourselves in 
books of any kind take a long walk into the suburbs, up Arthur’s Seat, or 
out into the country; you will see something of interest, and if you will 
walk until fairly tired it assists in making one sleep, and a good sleep has a 
very refreshing effect. However lonesome one may feel he should be very 
careful in choosing his companions. We are all influenced by our environ- 
ment, and although one cannot choose his classfellows he can select his 
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own companions. And let them be frank, honest, straightforward, kind- 
hearted fellows—men who have come to college to study for their profession, 
and not merely to town to pass the time and try to enjoy themselves. And 
above everything let them be sober, good-living young men. Drink, I 
might say, is the curse of our profession. There is no doubt the members 
are greatly tempted. On cold stormy nights, long roads, and waiting in 
miserable draughty buildings, they are often pressed to drink from pure 
kindness of heart, from a mistaken idea that it will keep out the cold. It 
is a dangerous habit, and the path of safety is to shun it. Amongst the 
students who came up here there are many varieties of character and tem- 
perament, but a lack of physical courage can seldom be ascribed to any of 
them. There is a higher courage required, however ; the moral courage to 
say ‘‘ No” when the internal silent monitor which each carries in his breast 
tells him that he should. Many a young man who would spring to stop a 
runaway horse or a raging bull finds it difficult to face the taunt, the laughter, 
the ridicule of acquaintances. Remember it is the first step that costs, 
gentlemen. “They laugh best who laugh last.” Learn, then, to say “ No.” 
During my first session at college there sat on my left hand a fellow-student 
a couple of years my junior. He was then a bright, kind-hearted lad, a 
steady worker, and took a good position in his class. At the beginning of 
the next session he got into bad company, gave way to drink and its accom- 
panying evils, and before Christmas made an attempt on his own life within 
five minutes’ walk of where we are met. Poor fellow, “ he was the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow.” And that poor mother came over 
500 miles to the bedside of her boy. That was how he repaid her who 
cared infinitely more for him than all his boon companions, aye, than all 
the world beside. Depend upon it, the man who is doing that which would 
make his sisters blush and bring tears to the eyes of his mother should stop 
and think—should consider while there is time where he is going. Many 
a man, aye, many of our best men mentally and physically, have brought 
themselves prematurely to the grave. Many a man who dies before reach- 
ing middle age from disease presenting symptoms which can be called by 
a respectable name—as paralysis or locomotor ataxia—has only reaped the 
fruits which he sowed in the heyday of his youth, when a thoughtless if 
charitable world said he was only sowing his wild oats. The wise man said 
long ago, “ Let not thine heart incline to her ways, go not astray in her 
paths ; for she hath cast down many wounded; yea, many strong men 
have been slain by her. Her house is the way to hell, going down 
to the chambers of death.” However much of an unsettling ten- 
dency the “higher criticism” may have had on many portions of 
Holy Writ, modern science has only served to emphasise the prac 
tical truth of this quotation. Councillor. Menzies followed with a short 
address. He said that during the forty-five years he had known the 
College it had gone through many vicissitudes. It had had periods of 
great success and periods of lean years. The latter periods had been 
forced upon the school by the grant which had been given to Ireland of 
£15,000 to try and give a stimulus to a veterinary school in that country. 
No such Government grant was given to poor Scotland. He had had the 
honour of endeavouring to start the question whereby the same justice 
should be done to Scotland as was done to Ireland in the matter of veteri- 
nary education. As they were aware, there were three schools in Scotland, 
probably one or two too many—he was not going to enter into that 
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question—but he trusted the Dick College, which was the oldest, would 
remain to the last. On the motion of Professor Dunstan, a vote of thanks 
was given to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 


The Royal Veterinary College of Freland. 


On Wednesday, October 1st, His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant opened 
the New Veterinary College, which is situated at the Shelbourne Road, 
convenient to Ballsbridge. The Lord-Lieutenant arrived shortly before 
four o’clock, and was attended by Lord Plunkett (Private Secretary), and 
the Hon. Cyril Ward and Major the Hon. M. O’Brien, Aides-de-Camp, 
being furnished with an escort from the 21st Lancers. His Excellency 
was received by Sir Christopher Nixon (President) and the Board of 
Governors. The interesting proceedings took place in the fine hall of the 
College. Sir Christopher Nixon presided, and there was a large gathering 
present, which included upwards of thirty Fellows and Members R.C.V.S. 

The PresipENT said—Your Excellency, my Lords and Gentlemen, it 
is my pleasing duty, on behalf of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland, to bid your Excellency a warm welcome, and to cordially 
thank you for honouring us by coming here to-day to open our new buildings. 
—(Applause.) It is auspicious that your Excellency’s first official function of 
a public nature should be associated with an institution which we can claim 
to have sown the germs of success—germs which we hope will fructify iato 
a great and prosperous College, which will be a source of usefulness and 
honour to the country. I feel sure that the progress of a veterinary college 
will receive a large share of your Excellency’s sympathy, closely connected 
as it will be with what is of such value to Ireland—the well-being of the 
Irish horse. I may remind your Excellency that the tie between you and 
the College is a very close one, as twelve of its forty Governors are 
appointed by the Crown. 

Well, I have said, your Excellency, the College is a success. I may 
mention ‘the grounds ‘for the statement. In its first year of work we had 
30 students, in its second 58, and our Principal tells me that from what he 
can judge as to entries and applications, we may count upon at least the 
same number of new students as last year, which would bring the list up to 
80 students. So far as I can ascertain, there are, or rather there were, 140 
Irish students attending British veterinary schools, so that on this basis we 
have to attract only 60 more students to come by our own before annexing 
further supplies from England, Scotland, and the Colonies of the Empire. 
—(Applause.) In the matter of examinations our students appear to have 
done exceptionally well. In one of the examinations recently held in Class 
B the passes reached 100 per cent. ; that is, of 13 students who presented 
themselves for examination, all passed. 

I trust our visitors who have honoured us by their presence here to-day 
will satisfy themselves of the thoroughness of the arrangements made to 
carry on teaching and research work in the College. A great leader in the 
scientific world, who inspected the College on Sunday last, told me that he 
did not think for its purpose the College was equalled by any veterinary 
college in Europe. This you can judge of for yourselves. But besides its 
function in educating veterinary students the College will, I have no doubt, 
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exercise an important influence upon the future of agriculture in Ireland. 
It is needless to point out how much depends upon the maintenance of a 
healthy condition of the live stock of the country—the main element of its 
wealth—and in the education of the agricultural classes as to the breeding, 
feeding, and care of their stock, the knowledge of the common forms of 
disease and of the methods employed in the prevention and treatment of 
epidemics. No doubt a large amount of its work lies within the province 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Education in Ireland, and 
it is through this body that the services of the College will be utilised. 
Already the Department has given us many encouraging evidences of its 
desire to make use of the College, notably in employing our Principal to assist 
Professor Nocard in investigating the cause of calf mortality in Ireland, and 
in sending agricultural students to the College to be taught veterinary 
hygiene. ‘The action of the Department in this respect shows that it fully 
concedes the important position which a veterinary college should hold 
towards the State, a position of usefulness fully recognised in Continental 
countries, where all veterinary colleges are State institutions, and largely 
under the control of the Minister of Agriculture. Beginning its work 
almost contemporaneously with that of the Department, I sincerely trust 
it may prove a source of strength and usefulness to it. I should indeed be 
guilty of a grave omission if I, on the part of the Governors, did not freely 
acknowledge the sympathetic spirit which the Department has shown to the 
College and its work, and the substantial aid which it has given it, and is 
prepared to give it, in proportion to its usefulness.—(Applause.) In my 
capacity as President I have frequently come in contact with the Vice- 
President and Mr. Gill. That I never experienced from them anything 
but the utmost courtesy and consideration goes without saying. But what 
we have to thank them specially for was the promptitude of their financial 
aid for the various purposes it was required for, and the complete absence 
of anything that would tend to discourage or delay our progress. The 
Veterinary College illustrates what I believe Mr. Gill describes as the 
State-in-aid-based-on-seif-help plan of the Department, and I believe I express 
the view of the Governors of the College when I say we desire no aid 
except we can establish a claim for it by meritorious work done. It is in 
this spirit we look to the Department to help us to complete our building 
by the erection of a block which will contain our library and museum, and 
so enable us to get rid of that unsightly structure which the Vice-President 
from his “coign de vantage” sees is such an eyesore in the quadrangle. 
There is one aspect of the work which will be done in this College 
which specially appeals to me as a physician, though my view respecting it 
may be regarded as more or less academic in its nature. It is the influ- 
ence which a great School of Veterinary Medicine is likely to exercise 
upon human medicine. When we take into consideration the number of 
diseases that are communicable from animals to man, that in the investiga- 
tions of these diseases and life processes in animals generally the science 
of bacteriology has been mainly built up, it must, I think, be conceded 
that veterinary investigation and research may be made the means of 
elucidating many of the dark problems in medicine which retard its pro- 
gress as a science and an art. The connection of the two branches of 
medicine is not one of modern date. It is as old as Hippocrates. More 
than a century ago the celebrated Vicq. d’Azir, one of the Professors of the 
Alfort School, urged that veterinary teaching should be made a preliminary 
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to teaching in human medicine, and that a Veterinary School should be 
annexed to every medical college established in France, a proposal warmly 
advocated by Talleyrand in the National Assembly in 1790. Taking into 
account the number of diseases which are communicable from animals to 
man, and the similarity of processes of life and disease in both, renders it 
impossible not to recognise how much research work in either branch of 
medicine must influence our knowledge upon either the human or animal 
side of investigation. Take as an instance the great question which is at 
present engaging the attention of the scientific world, the transmission of 
bovine tuberculosis to man, and of human tuberculosis to bovines. I 
venture to say the most important work that has been done in disproving 
the position taken up by Professor Koch, who was originally a veterinarian, 
has been done by Nocard, of Alfort, and Arloing, of Lyons, both teachers 
in these celebrated veterinary schools. One thing is certain, if this College 
is to be a great and successful institution, its success will be a measure of 
the research work that is done within its walls, work that must influence 
materially and stimulate the progress of human medicine. We can boast 
that one of our industries in Dublin is a thriving one. Irishmen are fully 
proud of their School of Medicine. It is not too much to expect that with 
the favourable auspices under which our new School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine has been launched that the two schools of medicine in the future will 
represent in their respective lines the highest types of human progress, and 
that in Dublin we shall have institutions which will attract students from 
the most distant dependencies of this great empire, and be a source of 
pride and credit to our country. I feel that I have already trespassed too 
long upon your patience, and I shall therefore call, in the first instance, 
upon the Vice-President of the Department to say a few words in reference 
to the relation of the College to the Department, and then on Mr. Pallin, 
who will speak on behalf of the veterinary profession in Ireland.—(Ap- 
lause.) 
" The Hon. Horace PLUNKETT, who was received with applause, said he 
was sure all present who were Irishmen were filled with a sense of gratifica- 
tion at the successful initiation of one of those institutions which was going 
to do things for Ireland, in Ireland, which they used to get done elsewhere, 


-or not get done at all. The story they had just listened to of the initiation 


of the idea of the College was, he thought, a very remarkable one. He 
dared say what struck most of those present was that in the list of the dis- 
tinguished persons who first thought of a veterinary college for Ireland 
there was not a single “vet.” He did not know how that circumstance 
was to be accounted for. Ever since the College had been started, he was 
able to say, having had some official relations with the project, that the 
veterinary profession throughout the country have done everything in their 
power to ensure it would be the success which they anticipated for it. 
He might recall that the profession, or some branches of it, at the 
outset very naturally anticipated that a lot of those who did understand 
even the etiquette of their profession might do things which, perhaps, 
would lower their status ; or, in other words, interfere with their pro- 
fessional life. However, he was glad to say the spirit of reasonableness 
and compromise in which they explained their position to us overcame all 
the difficulties, and he did not think there was a veterinary surgeon in 
Ireland to-day who was not glad he had an institution to which his own 
profession, in his own country, could look with pride.-—(Hear, hear.) In 
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another way the origin of this Institution was remarkable. It had enthusi- 
astic supporters in two English statesmen—Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour—and he thought among all the agencies which brought 
them into being by far the most important was that old and distinguished 
Association, the Royal Dublin Society.—(Hear, hear.) If it had not been 
for the manner in which the Council of that Society, among whom speci- 
ally may be mentioned Professor Cunningham, Lord Ardilaun, Mr. 
Uniacke Townshend, and Mr. James Talbot Power—if it had not been for 
the persistent interest the Council took in the project, they certainly would 
have had a longer time to wait until they had advanced to their present 
stage.—(Hear, hear.) With regard to the action of the Department of 
Agriculture, the first pleasing function they were compelled to perform by 
statute was to write a cheque for £15,000. Sir Christopher Nixon 
described it as at least £15,000, and as he (Mr. Plunkett) read the Act, 
it was not to exceed £15,000. He did not wish to dwell on trifles, and, 
in fact, they had exceeded the £15,000 by £5000 more. He noticed in 
expressing his gratitude for that £5000 there was nothing wanting in that 
lively sense of favours to come which proverbially accompanied that 
Christian quality—(Laughter.) He might say with regard to further 
benefits to be looked for from the Department, that he was not in a posi- 
tion to commit anybody. He believed he had an abstractive power, but 
he could not apply any further sums to this purpose without getting the 
consent of the Agricultural Board, whom, he might add, had to consent to 
the payment of the extra #5000. His experience of the Board was that 
they were absolutely devoid of anything that could be described as red- 
tape.—(Hear, hear.) Wherever the Department can make a sound case 
they always unlock the treasury, and gave them the money required to per- 
form any public service demcnstrated to be useful, and if that College 
could show the great national interests in which the Department and the 
College were concerned demanded a further expenditure, he was perfectly 
certain the Agricultural Board would not stand in the way.—(Hear, hear.) 
But there were other relations between the Department and the College, 
about which he would like to say a word. They were not the relations as 
cow and calf.—(Laughter.) As Sir Christopher Nixon had told them, the 
students whom they were getting trained in the College of Science were 
coming to the College to take a course of veterinary hygiene, and he dared 
say some veterinary students would come and get a general knowledge of 
some other science in connection with agriculture which, no doubt, would 
be very useful to them in their general practice. He should feel that the 
reason this latest addition to useful Irish institutions had been taken up 
with such enthusiasm was that the problems relating to their great wealth- 
producing industry—what used to be called their single industry—were 
now attracting far deeper and wider thought than ever before. Just let 
him take the question of what he might call the general, and, in a less 
philosophical and controversial spirit, the grazing question. Nobody 
had worked out the relations between tillage and grazing, or rather what 
the true proportions between tillage and grazing in this country ought to be. 
For his own part he was convinced that there were grass lands in the 
country it would be madness to break up, and, on the contrary, there were 
grass lands that might be much more profitably tilled. He did not believe 
an increase of tillage would necessitate a reduction of their live stock. 
His belief was quite the reverse. He expressed the gratitude of the 
N.S. VOL, VI. 20 
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Department to Professor Mettam and his assistants at the College for the 
aid they were always ready to give in dealing with problems which came 
before them every day all over the country. Those interested in agri- 
cultural matters in the last few years were aware of the brilliant research 
work done by Professor Nocard in the south of Ireland. He thought it 
was a very good illustration of the new spirit abroad in Ireland that not a 
word of protest was raised against getting a foreigner to come in and con- 
duct that important work of research.—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WiLLIAM PALLIN, F.R.C.V.S., said he was proud to welcome, on 
behalf of the veterinary profession of Ireland, the foundation of their new 
College, and he felt honoured at being in that position on an occasion of 
so much importance to its members, and especially under the favourable 
auspices of their new Viceroy, who was well known as a sportsman and a 
keen lover of animals—(applause)—as well as the representatives of science, 
art, and letters who were present to assist him that day. To Ireland, a 
country famous all over the world for its horses, and indeed cattle too, and 
essentially a breeding country, the establishment of a College was a matter 
of national importance.—(Hear, hear.) It would supply a long-felt want, 
where their young men would find a school to complete their education in 
the profession for which, up to this, they were compelled to go to England 
or Scotland, and where they could offer the same hospitality to their friends 
across the water who might wish to study in Ireland that they in the past 
had offered to those in Ireland.—({Applause.) Speaking for the profession, 
they would watch with sympathetic interest the working of the College, as 
they believed it would have an educating influence upon the public at 
large. To Sir Christopher Nixon the profession owed a debt of gratitude 
it could never repay him.—(Hear, hear.) Assisted by Professor Cunning- 
ham, they owed him all, from the inception of the Institution to the 
brilliant scene that day, when he handed it over to the public.—(Applause.) 
He had given his time, his thought, and energies as no other busy man in 
his position could have done, and on the part of the members of the pro- 
fession in Ireland he thanked him with his whole heart. As a. teaching 
school, as a nursery of the profession, as a home of research, and as a 
public Institute, Dublin should feel proud of the new College, and they 


. prophesied for it a brilliant career, worthy of the profession and science 


generally.—( Applause.) 
The Lorp LizuTENANT, who was received with loud applause on rising, 


said :—Sir Christopher Nixon and Gentlemen—After the full and exhaustive 
statement of the history of this new Institution Sir Christopher has given 
us this afternoon, and after the fatherly benediction which has been 
bestowed by Mr. Horace Plunkett, I feel that there remains little for me 
to add to what has been said, but I would assure you, gentlemen, that it 
gives me very great pleasure indeed to meet you to-day in order to perform 
the very agreeable task of opening a new building. To any lover of horses— 
and I do not hesitate to confess that I am—(applause)—any such task as this 
that you have invited me to do this afternoon would be always congenial, and I 
am glad, therefore, that one of my first visits in Ireland should have been here. 
Well, gentlemen, the veterinary profession is, of course, a very important one, 
and increasingly so, it seems to me, as its possibilities become more ap- 
parent. But especially it is important in Ireland, for, as Mr. Pallin has re- 
minded you, and indeed as you are all aware, this country, perhaps above all 
others in the world, is famous for its production of horses and cattle. Many 
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districts depend, to a great extent, for their prosperity upon the successful 
rearing of such stock ; and no scientific research, therefore, it seems to me, 
can be more useful or more welcome to those districts than that by which 
the diseases of animals are investigated, and by which, in consequence, 
their health and their value are safeguarded and increased.—(Applause.) 
Merely, therefore, gentlemen, as an aid to Irish resources the advancement 
of veterinary knowledge in this country is an object which should always 
enlist our most cordial sympathies.—(Hear, hear.) But there are other 
and wider considerations in connection with veterinary science which in 
these days make it a study of the utmost utility, for we must remember that 
veterinary science is a science which takes into account not only the 
diseases of animals but those of human beings as well, and upon its suc- 
cessful investigation therefore depends to a great extent the question of our 
own health. ‘Take, for instance, the transmission of glanders from horses 
to human beings, or again, take that equally terrible disease of rabies, from 
which you here in Ireland are happily free, but which on the Continent is 
very far from being uncommon. It seems to me that there can be no finer 
profession than that which seeks to investigate these diseases and to save 
humanity from their terrible consequences.—(Hear, hear.) Then, again, 
in the possibilities of inoculation, an enormous field of invaluable research 
and discovery lies open to the veterinary profession. Vaccination from the 
calf has removed the terrors of smallpox. Who can say that some similar 
safeguard against tuberculosis will not soon be discovered ?—(Applause.) 
From both these points of view, therefore, gentlemen, the establishment of 
a College such as yours must be a matter of sincere satisfaction to all of us, 
and I desire most heartily to offer my warm congratulations to all those 
gentlemen to whose untiring efforts this establishment to-day is due.— 
(Applause.) We have heard from Sir Christopher that the creation of your 
College has not been a matter of easy or rapid achievement. We have 
heard that for many years schemes in connection with it have been dis- 
cussed and considered, but have come to nothing, and that it remained, as 
has been truly said, to one of the most unhorsey friends of my acquaintance 
to first of all lay the seeds of this College—I mean Mr. John Morley.— 
(Laughter and applause.) I think that the fact that he had done so clearly 
shows that even upon a man of his unhorsey-like characteristics the Irish 
people, with their love of horses, left their mark.—(Applause.) Well, 
luckily, the disappointments and the difficulties to which these gentlemen 
have alluded to-day are now at an end—(hear, hear)—and you can pride 
yourselves upon the possession of a College which, I understand, is admir- 
ably equipped and fitted in every particular, and which we have heard from 
Sir Christopher Nixon will compare favourably with any institution of a 
similar kind in other countries. I agree with Sir Christopher that it would 
add to the beauty, at any rate, of your College if the old buildings were 
removed—(applause)—and it seems to me from a distant glance that they 
might perhaps be more useful to the Trinity College Botanical Gardens 
than they are to the Veterinary College.—(Laughter and applause.) Well, 
gentlemen, I can assure you that I shall always take the keenest interest 
in this College, and that I most sincerely wish its students every possible 
success in their useful and very honourable profession.—(Loud applause.) 
Professor CUNNINGHAM proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 
They did that for the purpose of signalising their recognition of the very 
important part which he had taken in bringing the affairs of the College to 
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the present satisfactory condition. He felt it a privilege to propose that, 
because he had been associated with Sir Christopher Nixon since the 
inception of the movement, and no one knew better than he how much 
they owed to him.—(Hear, hear.) If it had not been for the wise guidance 
of Sir Christopher Nixon, and his tact and energy, perhaps they might not 
be there that day to celebrate the opening of their College.— (Applause. 
Referring to the efforts made in the past to form a similar institution, he 
had mentioned that the Royal Dublin Society—which for so many years 
fulfilled the functions now carried out so efficiently by the new Department 
—actually did found a school of veterinary medicine. This school consisted 
of a forge, dissecting room, museum, and two houses for professors. The 
lectures were given in the then new committee room of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and £200 was expended upon the equipment of the museum. In 
fact the museum was acquired in London. That college was founded 102 
years ago, and carried on its work for twenty-six years. As one intimately 
connected with the working of the Society, he thought he would be inter- 
preting the feelings of his colleagues aright if he said that the interest the 
Royal Dublin Society took in the College would not end, he thought, when 
the last instalment of the grant was expended.—(Applause.) ‘The form 
that interest would assume it was not for him to say. Three years would 
elapse before the time came to discuss it, but he had a project in his head 
which he hoped they would see carried out. When the grant was expended 
the Royal Dublin Society would step forward and would then form what 
he believed would be of the very greatest use to the College, a research 
scholarship.—(Applause.) They considered it a happy omen that the 
College had been opened that day by his Excellency.—(Applause. ) 

Professor MetraM seconded the vote of thanks. He hoped the De- 
partment of Agriculture would see their way to provide them with money 
whereby they might be able to complete their scheme, and make the 
College not alone what they claimed for it at present, second to none 
in the United Kingdom, but in future second to none in Europe.— 
(Applause. ) 

The PRESIDENT having acknowledged the vote of thanks the proceed- 
ings terminated. 

The Lord-Lieutenant and Viceregal party subsequently inspected the 
premises and remained for some time, returning afterwards to the Viceregal 
Lodge. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR WORKMAN, GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


GENTLEMEN,—When your Principal so kindly asked me to deliver the 
opening address at the commencement of the Winter Session, I thought it 
would be most suitable to choose a subject which is of interest to both 
veterinary surgeons and to medical men. I therefore choose the subject of 
the transmission of disease between man and the lower animals. Before I 
take up the subject I should like to refer in a few words to the memory of 
the great Master of Pathology who died on the 5th of September, Professor 
Rudolf Virchow of Berlin. For the last half-century and more Virchow 
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was the leading spirit in all the great investigations regarding the seats, 
causes, and history of various diseases; and the archives which bear his 
name are a storehouse of all the advances made during the last half-century 
in these branches of science. Not only was he a leader in pathology, but 
he spent great energy in the advancement of the municipal affairs of Berlin, 
was a well-known figure in the Parliament House in Leipzigerstrasse on the 
side of liberty and freedom, and he was a great investigator in Archeology 
and Ethnology, being one of the chief founders of the Ethnological Museum 
at Berlin ; his death has caused a great loss to the scientific world, and it 
will be long before his place is adequately filled. In considering the re- 
lations of disease to man and to the lower animals, I have to point out that 
we may subdivide diseases into various classes according to these relations. 
Some diseases which are quite common in man, such as the venereal dis- 
eases, typhoid and some others, appear to be non-transmissible to the 
lower animals, and probably, in the same way, many diseases which affect 
the lower animals may not be transmissible to man. Again in some cases 
the virus or the cause of disease may produce quite different symptoms, in 
the infected individual, from those which were produced in the first host, 
as for instance, in the case of the malaria parasite, where the plasmodium 
undergoes a peculiar series of changes in the body of the mosquito pro- 
ducing what may be characterised as a disease in it, but this is entirely 
different from the disease which occurs in man, when the organism has 
been transmitted to him, and in the disease measles of the pig, the symp- 
toms are produced by a parasite, Zenia so/um, which is found in the muscles 
in the form of the cysticercus, while in man the same organism is found to 
produce a totally different disease, as tape-worm in the intestine. It some- 
times happens, however, in this latter case that the conditions are reversed, 
ard then the cysiicercus appears in the man and the tape-worm in the 
lower animal. We find also that in many cases where a disease is trans- 
missible from one species to another, and where the disease symptoms are 
the same in different species when infected, the susceptibility of the various 
species may differ enormously in degree, a much larger amount of the 
infecting virus being required to produce the symptoms in one species than 
in another. It is probable that some diseases which occur in different 
species of animals and produce somewhat similar symptoms in them may 
be caused by microbes which though very closely allied are yet of different 
varieties or species. This is certainly true of tuberculosis, in which the 
microbe causing the disease in birds is distinctly different from that which 
causes the disease in the mammalia and in man, the variation in this case 
being probably related to the higher body-temperature maintained in the 
birds than is maintained in the mammalia. Some pathologists, among them 
Robert Koch, consider that the Bacillus tuberculosis hominis differs in a 
similar manner from that of some of the lower mammalia, the cow, for 
instance, and that in this case the disease cannot be transmitted from man 
to the cow nor from the cow to man. Since Koch promulgated this view, 
evidence has been forthcoming to show that human tuberculosis may be 
transm‘ited to the ox or cow, though experiments to verify the converse 
can naturally not often be made. I am strongly inclined to believe that it 
will also be found to be true ; yet in spite of this I believe with Koch that 
the direct communication of the disease from the cow to man is very rare, 
while at the same time the transmission of the disease from cows’ milk to 
man is extremely common, the milk becoming contaminated in dairies and 
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other places after it has left the cow. The security therefore apparently 
given us from Koch’s statement is really a very fallacious one, and the 
statement should not have been made without this clear qualification. 

It has been pointed out that the bacillus of human tuberculosis differs 
from that of the ox in that the latter is more slender and is not liable to 
show club-shaped swelling of the ends in old cultues as the first does ; 
another indication that the species are different is that the bovine bacilli 
grow much more slowly on artificial media than the human form, the 
human form growing much quicker after having been passed through 
several cultivations on glycerine agar. The anatomical changes produced 
by the disease are very different in the ox from what is found in man, as 
in the ox it produces great growths on the serous surfaces of the thorax 
and abdomen which give to the disease its German name of perlsucht,— 
z.e., bead disease. Professor Lassar, of Berlin, has a paper in the Deutsche 
Medicinische Wochenschrift of 2nd October 1902, showing that from his 
experience butchers are liable to infection of the hands with bovine 
tubercle, while another paper in the same number by Dr. A. Moeller, 
of Belzig, argues from a series of experiments made by him on calves 
and goats that human tuberculosis cannot be transmitted to these 
animals by feeding, peritoneal injection, or injection into the blood- 
vessels. I believe it will be found that we have to do with two species 
or at least two varieties of bacillus, the one of which can be trans- 
mitted only with difficulty to man and the other only with difficulty to the 
ox. The real danger, however, is that we are constantly liable to infection 
by food, and especially by milk, not to bovine tuberculosis, but to human 
tuberculosis with which it has been directly infected. Gentlemen, I should 
take it as a great favour if any of you who have the opportunity would 
prepare some specimens for our museum at the Royal Infirmary, illustrating 
this disease as it shows itself in the ox, and also microscopic sections of the 
diseased tissues. I am sorry to say there are as yet but few specimens in 
our museum illustrating diseases in the lower animals. Somewhat more 
than twenty years ago Laveran,a French observer, discovered and de- 
scribed a parasite which he found in the blood of patients suffering from 
malaria, and which attacked the red blood corpuscles altering or devouring 


' the hemoglobin, and causing the complete destruction of the corpuscles 


affected and the deposit of the colouring matter in the spleen and other 
organs. At the same time the parasite probably produces some toxine 
which gives rise to the febrile symptoms peculiar to the disease. At that 
time it was supposed that the disease was spread by a “ miasm” or emana- 
tion from the ground in the infected district which was carried about in 
some obscure manner by the air. And it was known certainly that the 
disease could not be transmitted by ordinary direct contagion from one 
person to another. The theory usually propounded to explain this remark- 
able fact was that the parasite required to pass one part of the cycle of its 
existence in the ground or in water, and then afterwards find its way into 
the blood of a second host, and thus start another cycle of existence. 
Within the last four years our knowledge of malaria and of allied diseases 
has been enormously advanced by the labours of Ronald Ross, Celli, 
Manson, and others, who find that the parasites which multiply and follow 
out a cycle of their existence in the blood of man, when they become 
sexually ripe and happen to be taken into the stomach of certain species 
of mosquito, rapidly produce sexual forms known as microgametocytes and 
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macrogametocytes, which produce, the first sperm the latter an ovum, when 
the ova and sperm or macrogamet or microgamet unite in the stomach of 
the Anopheles, as the species of mosquito is called, and ookinet or vermi- 
culus is produced which passes into the wall of the stomach and there 
enlarges into an oocyst in which sporoblasts form, and these break up into 
sporozoa, small thread-like bodies, which escape in enormous numbers into 
the body cavity of the mosquito, and thus pass to the veneno-salivary gland 
at the base of the proboscis. Then when the Anopheles bites any person 
the sporozoa find their way into his blood and infect him with the disease. 
This remarkable overturning of our ideas as to the etiology of malaria and 
its allied diseases has been due chiefly to the careful study of the processes 
in birds which suffer from at least two forms of disease closely allied to 
malaria, the organisms of which are known as halteridium and proteosoma. 
In an introductory address of this kind it is only possible to refer to a few 
things, and even this only shortly, so that I do not intend to take up your 
time with matters of prevention and treatment. I wish, however, to refer 
shortly to the interesting subject, from a veterinary point of view, of the 
preparation of preventive and curative serums. The theory underlying the 
process is that of producing a mild form of a human disease—for example, 
diphtheria—in one of the lower animals, such as the horse. This appears to 
cause the formation in the blood of the animal of some substance which 
has a resisting power against that disease. It is then found that the serum 
taken from a horse so immunised and injected into the subcutaneous tissue 
of a patient suffering from diphtheria causes his speedy recovery, or if it be 
injected into a healthy person who is exposed to infection it will prevent 
his being attacked. In the same way it has been found that the danger 
from the bite of venomous snakes may be entirely avoided. If a rabbit be 
treated first with a small quantity of weak solution of cobra poison, this 
makes the rabbit very ill, but in a little while it recovers ; if then a little 
more of the solution or a little stronger solution be injected the rabbit is 
made ill again but not so severely ; and if this process be repeated a few 
times the rabbit becomes entirely immune, so that he may be bitten by a 
vigorous cobra without suffering at all ; and then it is found that if a second 
rabbit be injected with blood-serum from the first this second rabbit 
will be found to be similarly immune. From experience in my own family 
I am confident of the value of the anti-diphtheritic serum, which seemed 
rapidly to cure those who were ill and to prevent the spread of the disease 
to others. Not only have we these diseases due to infection by insects 
such as the mosquito, but it is highly probable that some of the parasitic 
worms, for instance the Filaria sanguinis hominis and the Anchylostoma 
duodenalis, are also transmitted in a similar way by blood-sucking insects. 
It is quite possible also that other diseases, some of them of a terrible 
nature, for example the bubonic plague, are spread in the same way, for it 
has been found that among rats the plague may pass from one to another, 
by means of fleas apparently, which probably carry the bacillus with the 
blood sucked from their host. As diseases which are undoubtedly trans- 
missible from the lower animals to man, but probably in a much more 
direct fashion, I need only mention hydrophobia, actinomycosis, and 
glanders. ‘These three are very rarely, if ever, transmitted from one human 
patient to another, but man is most commonly infected in the case of 
hydrophobia by the dog, in the case of actinomycosis by the cow or ox, and 
in the case of glanders by the horse, and these diseases are among the most 
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incurable we know of, but mercifully they are at present not very common 
in the human species. You see, gentlemen, from what I have called to 
mind, that the ailments of the lower animals, and especially of the domestic 
animals which you as veterinary surgeons are called upon to treat, are of 
enormous importance, not only from the value of the animals and from the 
view of mercy towards them, but also from the view of the extreme danger 
they may become to ourselves. You are actually in your efforts to control 
and stamp out disease among them doing a great deal to lessen the disease 
and suffering of their masters. Gentlemen, I am strongly of opinion that 
the gulf which separates the veterinary physician and surgeon from the 
ordinary practitioner is a serious evil to both ; and that it would be a great 
advantage if this College could be more closely affiliated with the university, 
so that our students would have the advantage of studying disease among 
the animals and you of studying it among men. Until that is brought 
about it seems to me that it would be wise for us to work somewhat into 
one another’s hands, and to that end I shall endeavour this winter, as I have 
opportunity, to prepare some specimens of human diseases for your museum, 
and shall be much obliged if you will do the same for me with the diseases 
of the lower animals. 


Hew Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


THE thirtieth winter session of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
was opened on the afternoon of Wednesday, 1st October, when the intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Professor John Macmillan, M.B., D.Sc., 
in presence of a large gathering of students, members of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and ladies and gentlemen interested in the institution. The chair 
was occupied by Veterinary Lieut.-Col. Joshua A. Nunn, D.S.O., C.LE., 
Deputy Director-General of the Army Veterinary Department, and among 
those present were :—Messrs. R. Rutherford, F.R.C.V.S.; J. M‘Phail, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; J. Borthwick, M.R.C.V.S.; J. Aitken, M.R.C.V.S.; W. 
Brownlie, M.R.C.V.S.; J. Storie, M.R.C.V.S.; J. Aitken, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Dalkeith); J. Aitken, Jun., M.R.C.V.S.; A. W. Lawson, M.R.C.V.S ; 


‘Professor J. M‘L. Young; P. Moir, M.R.C.V.S.; J. Leather, F.R.C.V.S. ; 


Professor M‘Call; W. Hepburn, M.R.C.V.S.; A. Pottie, M.R.C.V.S. ; 
G. Elphick, M.R.C.V.S. ; W. Wadsworth, M.R.C.V.S.; W. D. Bannatyne, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Captain Walker; T. M. Skirving; J. Sloan; G. Wilson; 
J. Fullarton; F. G. D. Gibson; S. Shiels; T. Glasspool; Dr. Daniells ; 
G. Stenhouse ; C. D. Campbell ; Mrs. W. O. Williams ; Mrs. Hallen ; Mrs. 
Cocking ; Mrs. Skirving; Mrs. Rutherford; Miss Flint; Miss Johnston ; 
Mrs. Fullarton, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said—Gentiemen, your 
worthy Principal has conferred upon me the honour of asking me to take 
the chair at the opening of the College. I have the greatest pleasure in 
doing so, and I trust that the meeting will be a successful one.—(Applause.) 

Professor MACMILLAN then delivered his address, the subject of which 
was “ Antiseptics.” 

GENTLEMEN,—Principal Williams has done me the honour of asking me 
to deliver the introductory address of the thirtieth winter session of the 
College, and I gladly do so because the subject of my address is one of 
vital importance to our profession, and I desire earnestly to impress its im- 
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portance upon you. I wish to speak of Antiseptics. It is a comparatively 
new subject—the “antiseptic system” of treatment being introduced by 
Lister in 1867—yet it has revolutionised modern surgery, has saved countless 
lives, and has blotted more than one disease from the list of human ills. 
Let us hope the day is near when it will do the same for animal ills. In 
the vast field embraced by this subject, I shall select by way of illustration 
several instances well known to you, and one or two possibly not so well 
known. And first let me speak of WVave/ J//, a disease in which the anti- 
septic treatment of wounds, or, as some prefer to call it, aseptic surgery, is 
pre-eminently successful. This disease is caused by the entrance of 
organisms into the body through the umbilicus. It may with certainty be 
prevented by observing antiseptic precautions. Apply a pad of sublimated 
cotton wool, cover with boracic lint, and keep in position by a bandage 
round the abdomen. Any antiseptic covering answers the purpose. Navel 
Ill is a preventible disease ; why then not prevent it ? 

Neurectomy is excision of a portion of the plantar nerve. If antiseptic 
precautions are taken the wound heals by first intention, leaving a faint 
line of scar which is very difficult to find among the hair. Contrast this 
with the result when antiseptic precautions are not taken. Then the wound 
heals slowly, leaving an ugly scar. 

sophagotomy.—In this operation the wound is with difficulty kept 
aseptic on account of food particles continually entering it. Nevertheless, 
dress antiseptically, and whatever pus is formed will be prevented from 
burrowing. 

Ovaro-hysterectomy, or removal of the uterus and ovaries. Opening into 
the abdominal cavity is always dangerous, and a successful operation is 
hopeless unless the strictest asepsis is maintained. These organs when 
diseased are highly septic, for, as the surgeon is asked to operate only when 
the disease is far advanced, septic matter is sure to escape from one or both 
organs during the operation and fall into the abdominal cavity. This must 
be washed out thoroughly with a warm antiseptic non-irritating solution, 
and the wound carefully closed; that is to say, peritoneum stitched to 
peritoneum, muscle to muscle, and so on. With antiseptic precautions 
thoroughly and conscientiously carried out a record of successful cases in 
this very difficult operation may be confidently looked for. 

Fistulous Withers.—This consists of sinuses in the region of the dorsal 
spine due to necrotic bone or diseased ligaments. It is one of the most 
difficult and disheartening of diseases the surgeon has to deal with. The 
only method which will end successfully is to lay open and drain freely, 
render the parts aseptic, and maintain them so by antiseptic dressings. 
When pus is allowed to form it burrows between the fascize of the muscles 
of the back and thus drainage is difficult. The part must be laid freely 
open, all necrosed bone removed, and the cavity firmly packed with iodo- 
form gauze, and made to heal by ‘granulation from the bottom. 

One of the best examples of the necessity for antiseptic precautions is 
seen in the case of diseased synovial cavities. When the synovial cavity 
of the hock joint is punctured and pathogenic organisms have gained access, 
the resulting synovitis called Bog Spavin is extremely difficult to deal with. 
The cavity must be aspirated or opened into to withdraw the super- 
abundant synovial fluid. When suppuration has taken place the joint must 
be dealt with like any other abscess cavity. Free incision must be made 
into it, and it must be thoroughly washed out with an antiseptic solution, 
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free subsequent drainage being provided for. In the more favourable cases 
a successful result may be looked for. 

Gentlemen, I have frequently used the expression “antiseptic pre- 
cautions.” What are these precautions? First, the room or box in which 
the operation is to be performed must be rendered as aseptic as possible. 
This may be done by spraying thoroughly with formalin. Formalin is a 
forty per cent. solution in water of the gas formaldehyde obtained from 
methylalcohol. Solutions of 1 in 10,000 are sufficient to destroy the vitality 
of resisting bacteria immersed in them, though they do not always kill 
anthrax spores. Add five ounces of glycerine to a gallon of formalin, make 
a two to ten per cent. solution of this in water and spray the box or room 
thoroughly with it. Ventilate the room before the operation. Next, the 
parts to be operated on must be thoroughly, carefully, and conscientiously 
cleansed and rendered aseptic. This is difficult to do, but it must be done 
if a successful issue is to be hoped for. Lastly, the surgeon must wear a 
clean aseptic dress, his instruments must have been cleansed, sterilised, 
and kept in an antiseptic non-corroding solution, and his own hands must 
be thoroughly cleansed. This last is very difficult to accomplish, but it 
must be accomplished, as it has been shown that the micro-organisms which 
enter wounds and cause suppuration and inflammation are seldom derived 
from the air, but from the hands of the operator or the skin of the patient. 
At first it was supposed they came from the air, and to prevent them falling 
from the air on the wound Lister used his carbolic spray, which covered the 
hands of the operator, the wound, and the parts surrounding it with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid. This method is nowabandoned. The part to be 
operated on is surrounded with towels wrung out of an antiseptic solution, so 
that instruments when laid down may lie on an aseptic surface. As the 
operation proceeds the part is swabbed out with sterilised swabs kept ready 
for the purpose. At the conclusion of the operation the wound is washed 
with boiled water or a weak antiseptic solution. Before suturing and 
during the insertion of the sutures the wound is to be covered as far as 
possible with warm sterilised swabs. It is a good plan to give after each 
operation an injection of several quarts of hot water. This lessens shock, 
prevents thirst, and is an excellent stimulant. When the antiseptic dress- 
ing has to be changed, the scissors, forceps, and swabs must be purified 
as before, and the surgeon’s fingers must also be purified. If the part to 
be operated on has been previously diseased, the affected parts must be 
treated with a strong antiseptic solution, the dead tissue scraped away 
thoroughly, and then the operation performed. 

In the carrying out of antiseptic precautions I well know, gentlemen, 
there are many difficulties to be overcome. I will notice some of these 
briefly. | Horses must be cast on a bed of straw, which, when the animal 
struggles, raises dust and contaminates the wounds. But straw can be 
sterilised, the box previously cleansed, and the danger from this source 
reduced to a minimum. Dogs and cats tend to pull off their dressings and 
then lie down on the very spot it is wished to keep aseptic. By using a 
ruff, which prevents the animal reaching the wound, this can be to some 
extent prevented. Then all our animals are hairy, and hence their skin is 
more difficult to render aseptic than smooth human skin. It is very 
difficult to render the skin of the hands completely aseptic, for many kinds 
of bacteria have been grown from hands which had been scrubbed and 
washed for fifteen minutes in hot water and soap. If the smooth and com- 
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paratively easily cleansed skin of the human hand is so difficult to disinfect, 
how much more difficult the hairy skin of animals? The surgeon must 
begin with the determination not to be beaten in the attempt. A solution 
of biniodide of mercury in methylated spirits is an admirable disinfectant. 
In all operations absolute cleanliness is essential. We have been taught 
that cleanliness is next to godliness ; in aseptic surgery it is infinitely better. 
Again, in operations on the feet of horses, great care must be taken to 
prevent the wounds being contaminated by deleterious matters lying on the 
floor. Most antiseptics in use are poisonous; hence great care in their 
application is necessary. The aim of modern surgery is to render all the 
parts free from disease germs—that is, aseptic—and to keep them so. Not 
seldom, too, our patients lack good hygiene. So long as they are kept in 
badly ventilated, badly lighted, imperfectly cleaned stalls, success in the 
healing of wounds can scarcely be hoped for. One more disadvantage—it 
is difficult to fix bandages or dressings on many parts of horses. In the 
region of the hock, for example, any part is liable to be shaken off. All 
these disadvantages have to be faced, and as far as possible overcome. 
The problem is a difficult one, but that is only a reason for making up our 
minds to solve it. When one remembers how readily peritonitis is set up 
in the horse, one sees the more reason for strictly aseptic treatment. There 
is comfort in remembering, however, that wounds heal not less readily in 
animals than in man. The blood and tissues of animals are not contami- 
nated with, for example, alcohol, and some of the as yet incurable diseases 
of man cannot be transmitted to animals. 

I now come, gentlemen, to consider several diseases communicated 
from animals to man, where a knowledge of both human and animal 
diseases is necessary if we are to cope successfully with the spread of disease 
from animals to man, and where the want of antiseptic precautions is 
disastrous. Take the case of Bubonic Plague. Rats are readily attacked, 
die in houses, and so communicate the Bacil/us pestis to man. They carry 
infection from house to house, from place to place, and, when aboard ship, 
from one country to another. The infection may be conveyed from rats to 
man in two ways. First, the plague bacilli on rats infect man through cuts, 
wounds, abrasions, and scratches on the hands and feet ; and, second, 
fleas infest rats and carry the bacilli to man, for the Bacillus pestis has been 
found in the bodies of fleas. Again, rats are infected by man by means of 
infected articles belonging to him, and so carry the contagion. An example 
of this is given. In 1896 a man from Bombay whose wife had died there 
of the plague brought home her clothes to his village, which before that had 
been free from plague. Soon the rats in the man’s house began to sicken 
and die; then the inmates were attacked with plague and died. After five 
of his relations had died the man himself was attacked. Such knowledge 
enables us to prevent the contagion of plague by killing the animals which 
may infect man, viz., rats, mice, dogs, cats, monkeys. By the destruction 
of these before plague is imported into any locality, an extensive epidemic 
is very much lessened. Inoculation with Haffkine’s prophylactic serum in 
the hands of such a man as Major Bannerman, has saved thousands of 
lives, but it cannot Arevent plague nor stamp it out ; cleanliness, disinfection 
of dwellings, admission of sunlight, in short, a revolution in the habits of 
natives as regards hygiene is necessary. And here I would draw your 
attention to another antiseptic whose use is too often neglected. I refer to 
sunlight. Professor Sir Thomas Fraser, who was sent by Government to 
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India to investigate the Bubonic Plague, stated that when the roofs were 
taken off the sunless dens in which the natives of India live, the plague 
ceased. The bacillus of plague is killed by exposure to bright sunlight in a 
few hours. The tubercle bacillus which has been exposed to a temperature 
quite 300° below the freezing-point, and has lived in culture afterwards, is 
killed in a few minutes by exposure to bright sunlight. Few bacteria can 
resist the action of bright sunlight. Even spores cannot do so. The 
violet and ultra-violet rays are the most powerful. Their action is indepen- 
dent of heat, but modified by the presence of oxygen and of moisture. 
Hence the absolute necessity of bright sunlight where men and animals 
live. Sunless stalls and sunless rooms are excellent incubators for patho- 
genic bacteria. It is by means of milk, however, that most diseases are 
conveyed from animals to man. Milk may contain, and instances are only 
too numerous to show that it does contain, the germs of typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and cholera. The germs of typhoid fever may gain 
access to milk either in water polluted by typhoid stools which has been 
added to milk, or used unboiled to cleanse milk vessels, or by the exposure 
of milk to air, sewer air, or other air in which are floating typhoid bacilli. 
These bacteria, like tubercle bacilli, are capable of withstanding great cold. 
To give an example :—A typhoid patient was taken to his home in a village 
in one of the Swiss Cantons to be nursed. The typhoid stools were thrown 
out on the snow, where they were frozen during the night and melted by the 
sun during the day. When summer came the snow melted, was carried 
into the brook, carrying the germs with it, and the inhabitants of a village 
three miles down the brook, who got their water-supply from it, were 
all seized with typhoid fever. Only strong antiseptics and disinfectants 
and the conscientious use of them will prevent the spread of typhoid fever. 
Again, the bacilli of typhoid fever may be conveyed to milk from the 
clothing of those who milk the cows. I shall return to this subject later on. 
The germs of scarlet fever may be conveyed into milk either from the 
hands, body, or clothing of the milker suffering from scarlet fever, or who 
has come from a house in which are scarlet fever patients. Or it may come 
from cows suffering from a disease identical with or very closely resembling 
human scarlet fever. Indeed, from evidence collected from these cases— 
the udders, skin, and viscera of the cows being the parts attacked by the 
disease—it seems certain that cows suffer from a disease capable of giving 
through their milk scarlet fever to human beings. 

Diphtheria in all probability is conveyed from cows to man. Dr. Klein 
has shown good reason for believing that the cow suffers from a disease 
which he believes to be the counterpart of human diphtheria, and that the 
milk conveys the disease to man. The bacillus of diphtheria grows well in 
milk, and hence milk accidentally contaminated with it readily conveys the 
infection. The bacillus of diphtheria when in a dry condition may retain 
its infective properties for several months, especially in confined air and in 
the absence of bright sunlight. Cats contract diphtheria very readily, and 
they have been known to convey the disease to healthy children. 

Tubercle bacilli may gain access to milk from the tuberculous udders 
of cows: if this milk is unboiled it will readily convey the infection. This 
accounts for the high mortality in young children from tubercular ulceration 
of the intestine. This brings us face to face with a question of vital 
importance. Is tuberculosis capable of being conveyed from animals to 
man? Dr. Koch, while showing that tuberculosis can be conveyed to 
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certain small animals, such as rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c. by tubercle bacilli 
derived from man, shows also that the higher mammals, such as cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, and_asses cannot be so infected. These readily succumb, 
however, to tubercle bacilli obtained from bovine sources. Hence he con- 
cludes that human tuberculosis differs from bovine, and, relying on the 
rarity of primary intestinal tuberculosis in German children, asserts that 
man is hardly if at all susceptible to the bovine disease, and that conse- 
quently infection of human beings through tuberculous meat or milk can 
only very rarely occur, and need not therefore be guarded against. Now 
Dr. Koch’s opinions always carry great weight, but that is no reason why 
they should not be scrutinised. As regards intestinal tuberculosis in 
children, it is unfortunately too common in England and Scotland, whatever 
may be the case in Germany. Statistics show that in a large number of 
observed cases of tuberculosis in children about 30 per cent. took place 
through the alimentary canal. Veterinary surgeons and others have 
accidentally inoculated themselves with bovine virus, the disease has run 
its course in them and some of them have died of it. Certainly the bovine 
tubercle bacillus is capable in some cases of producing tuberculosis in man. 
And we may therefore fairly conclude that primary tuberculosis of the 
alimentary canal, so common in children in this country and so fatal to 
them, may really be derived from a bovine source. Till clear proof is 
obtained that this is not so, we must continue to protect ourselves by taking 
every possible precaution. I feel tempted, gentlemen, to pause here and 
inquire into the means by which the tubercle bacillus is disseminated. 
When we remember that a tuberculous patient may expectorate in one day 
sputum containing four hundred millions of bacilli, we may well ask why 
tuberculosis is not more common. The sputum becomes dried, is blown 
into the air, and can be inhaled by all. We may ask then how is it that 
only one-eleventh of our race dies of phthisis when germs sufficient in 
number to infect the whole human race are floating in the air? The 
answer is that bright sunlight destroys the bacilli. The fact that phthisis is 
rare in warm and sunny countries and that patients recover from it in high 
sunny situations confirms the statement. Cornet examined 147 samples of 
dust from various sources for tubercle bacilli and found that they could be 
found in the dust from wards and rooms inhabited by phthisical patients, 
but that they could not be found in rooms which had not been exposed to 
contamination. Let us not forget, gentlemem, the application of antiseptics. 
Sunlight in this case is the great antiseptic. Heat and cold are antiseptics. 
So far as cold is concerned it is difficult to determine the death point. 
Many organisms can be kept for some time below the freezing-point without 
being killed. We have already mentioned tubercle bacilli and typhoid 
bacilli, and we add cholera, anthrax, and others. And it is useful to re- 
member that the tubercle bacillus, though not killed by the extremely low 
temperatures mentioned, yet cannot multiply except at temperatures equal 
or nearly equal to the temperature of the body. Thus if milk when taken 
from the cow is cooled to 80° F. or so, the tubercle bacilli which may 
happen to be in it, though not killed, do not grow. As regards destruction 
by moist heat, most spore-free bacteria are destroyed at 60° C. (140° F.) in 
less than half an hour, and at 100° C. or the boiling-point in a few minutes. 
A few organisms that are not known to spore may survive higher tempera- 
tures than 140° F. Thus Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus withstands 176° F. 
for half an hour before death occurs. In a dry condition bacteria can 
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resist much higher temperatures. Some spores can withstand 284° F. for 
several hours. 

Lastly, I shall mention antiseptics as preservatives of food. Food is 
difficult to transport and store, and this has led to the wholesale use of 
various antiseptics to preserve it. Borax, boric acid, formalin, salicylic acid 
are such preservatives. The practice of preserving food by means of these 
is to be strongly condemned, as they are poisons to the human body as well 
as to bacteria. Borax and boric acid cause dyspepsia and sometimes skin 
eruptions like psoriasis. Borax is more powerful than boric acid. It 
hinders the action of enzymes in the alimentary canal: a very small portion 
of it prevents the curdling action of the rennin-ferment of milk. Formalin 
is even more dangerous. Being an alcohol derivative it has a hardening 
effect on proteids. It thus renders them less digestible and has also a 
marked inhibitory effect on the digestive enzymes. The addition of these 
chemical antiseptics to food-stuffs should be forbidden. Cold transport and 
cold storage chambers should at once take their place. For example, milk 
can be frozen, conveyed the required distance, melted, and is still practically 
as good as fresh milk. 

In speaking of milk I mentioned a source of contamination not usually 
known to medical officers of health or to veterinary surgeons. Long ago I 
looked into this subject and found that cows are milked in large dairies by 
women beginning at times from 3 a.M. till 4.30 a.m. These women were 
all dirty in clothing and dirty in person. They came from the most crowded, 
most insanitary parts of the city, parts where infectious disease is most 
prevalent, and, without any washing or cleansing whatever, milked the cows. 
Whatever infection was in or near their homes they conveyed with them 
and would infallibly convey to the milk. This is a fruitful source of 
infection, and has rarely been looked into. I am happy to say that one 
able officer of the Local Government Board is at present directing his 
attention to it. The only remedy for such a state of matters, and it is a 
serious state of matters, is the construction of properly equipped, properly 
ventilated, and conscientiously inspected dairies at a distance from dwell- 
ings and managed by men themselves aseptic, who will conduct all dairy 
operations under strictly antiseptic precautions. I can well imagine the 
next generation instructed in the principles of antiseptics looking back with 
wonder at the stupidity of this generation in allowing infection to be spread 
abroad and merely asking elaborate reports about it. Medical officers of 
health and veterinary surgeon must work together to attain this end. Let 
each have the same medical diploma, and let him bear the palm who does 
most for the good of humanity. 

At the conclusion of the address, which was listened to with great 
interest, 

The Chairman said—I am sure we all must be very grateful to Dr. 
Macmillan for the exceedingly clear and lucid resumé he has given us of 
the whole theory of antiseptics. As he said, Lord Lister has been one of 
the greatest benefactors of the human race. Dr. Macmillan has brought 
us steadily up in his address from what I might call the prehistoric times 
before Lord Lister appeared upon the scene to the present day. He has 
led us up step by step in the most interesting fashion, and I feel that we all 
owe him a hearty vote of thanks for his exceedingly clear and able address. 
(Loud Applause.) 

Dr. DaNIELLS, in proposing the vote of thanks, said—Colonel Nunn, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, I think it is unnecessary for me to enlarge any 
further in support of the proposal which I have to make to you, that we 
should all of us give our most hearty thanks to Dr. Macmillan for the 
address we have just listened to. The substance of the address is not only 
informative but stimulating. It shows the need of precise knowledge and 
thoroughness, and not only so, but it gives you a stimulus to be careful and 
thorough in your work. I am old enough to have been a student under 
Professor Lister when he was in Edinburgh, and the stimulus that he gave 
us to do our work thoroughly and to do it carefully, and in every way to 
act conscientiously and realise the existence of these germs of various sorts 
concerning which Dr. Macmillan has spoken to you, to realise their 
existence, and as Professor Lister himself put it to us, to act as if everything 
around you were covered with green paint—the wound itself, your instru- 
ments, and everything you had to handle. Get that green paint away from 
the wound and never let anything of the kind get into it, and you will get 
good results. That was the way it was pictured to our minds. At that 
date many of these bacteria and bacilli had not been discovered, but the 
germs of the great discoverer of the antiseptic treatment led him to the 
conclusion that these things must exist, and that, if they did, the proper 
treatment must be so and so. Against much opposition at that time, Pro- 
fessor Lister worked away and brought out his results until it came to be 
acknowledged that he was right, and that the older methods in which these 
things were not taken into account must be replaced by the new, in which 
antiseptic care was taken with aseptic results. Dr. Macmillan has given 
you a summary of that state of things, and also of the progress made in 
recent years. He has given you a resumé of the results that have been 
obtained, and he has given you the stimulus of careful, thorough, and 
conscientious work in your professional career, and I think we all of us 
owe him a hearty vote of thanks. (Loud applause.) 

Principal WILLIAMS in seconding the motion said—This reminds me 
very much of my student days when I was a member of the Edinburgh 
Medical Veterinary Society. When any one proposed anything it was custo- 
mary for a man who wanted to practise public speaking to rise and say 
“ Beg to second that.” (Laughter.) That was the first speech he learned. 
As he grew older he would say, “I have much pleasure in seconding that.” 
(Laughter.) As he grew older still he seized the opportunity and made a 
speech that had nothing to do with the subject. (Renewed laughter.) That 
is exactly what I purpose doing now. I have gradually led you up to this 
point, and you are to have another speech inflicted upon you. There are 
a few things it is necessary that as Principal I should say. You all 
deplore with me the sad bereavement inflicted on the staff and the 
College by the cruel and brutal murder. of the late Professor Ivison 
Macadam. It was a terrible shock not only to the students of the College, 
but to all in Edinburgh who knew him, and our heartfelt sympathy went 
out to the family in their hour of sorrow. Another matter which I should 
wish to refer to is that our King—and I wish to call him specially our 
protector—has passed through a great ordeal, and has passed through most 
successfully, owing to the discovery of Lord Lister, of which we have heard 
so much to-day, a most serious operation. In congratulating ourselves on 
the recovery of our King and protector I must perhaps explain why I call 
him our protector. It is specially because of this, that the veterinary 
surgeons of this country have rights and privileges granted them by Royal 
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Charter, and it is the pleasing duty of the Sovereign to protect those who 
have such rights under the Charter. This year an infringement of our 
rights took place owing to an error of some of the high court officials, but 
at once, when His Majesty heard of the error, he saw that it was redressed, 
and that our rights and privileges should not again be infringed. Thus we 
may look upon him as our personal protector.—(Applause.) I wish now 
to say a word about the burning question of the day in the profession, and 
that is the place of the veterinary surgeon in the Army. We have agitated 
to have a better position for our members in the Army, and we have been 
so far successful that the War Office has officially notified that a com- 
mittee will be appointed to discuss the question. Without telling you 
anything I have received in confidence I may say that the committee will 
shortly sit, and the profession will be well represented upon it. The result 
I am sure will be that if veterinary surgeons do not quite get all they 
demanded they will get all they deserve-—(Applause.) One word to 
those about to commence College. I say it as a matter of congratula- 
tion, or perhaps I should rather say it was a matter of regret, that 
those who are now joining College and those who have already 
joined will not have such severe examinations to pass as the students who 
will be coming forward in a few years. The severity of the examinations 
will be increased before long. Of course, having passed, it is a matter of 
no concern to me.—(Laughter.) I may point out the reason of this. We 
have quite recently acquired large tracts of land in South Africa, and a 
great number of the people there are Dutchmen. Now the Dutch veterinary 
surgeon receives a longer training at College than the British—he has more 
subjects to study ; and consequently when he leaves College he ought to be 
—I do not say he is—more highly educated than the British veterinary 
surgeon. Now that is not as it should be. All our colonies should look 
to home to get the best article, and it should not be said they had to go to 
Germany to get a better finished article than the old country sends out.— 
(Applause.) In concluding this seconding of the vote of thanks, I would 
like to remark that Lord Lister performed a number of his first experiments 
at the old New Veterinary College in Gayfield Square in conjunction with 
my late father, your late Principal, so that though we do not claim all the 
honour we do claim a little bit of the honour of the discovery which 
resulted in the destruction of organisms.—(Applause.) 

Mr. CaMPBELL said—Principal Williams, Ladies, and Gentlemen—I have 
much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Colonel Nunn for his con- 
duct in the chair. To say that Colonel Nunn is a very distinguished person 
is to use a merecommonplace. Any one who has had the privilege of being 
invited here to-day need only glance at the number of titles which appear 
after his name to be quite convinced of what I say. It is therefore no 
small compliment on the part of the Principal to ask his friends to come 
here to-day to be present even for a short time to meet such a distinguished 
officer. Colonel Nunn has done a great deal in the way of advising the 
Government. He has assisted the Army in many ways, and he is also 
known to us as a distinguished writer on veterinary subjects. It is a great 
compliment to be asked to be present to meet such a gentleman. But being 
only a member of the public I must keep in mind that the majority of those 
here belong to the veterinary profession. I think for the older men here 
present it must be a great satisfaction to see a man like Colonel Nunn, and 
to know that he has raised himself to such an important position and 
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enjoyed the confidence of the Government, ready at all times to listen to 
complaints and to remedy grievances. For the younger generation who are 
beginning their career it must be very pleasant to come into contact with 
such aman. The older I grow the more I believe in personal interviews. 
We did not realise till we met Colonel Nunn what he was—not until we 
came and saw him face to face, although we have read about him in journals. 
It is an excellent thing for young people to aim at perfection, to aim at the 
very highest. I remember a young Frenchman once say to me when he 
came to this country, “I wish I could speak English as well as the 
cabmen of the city of Edinburgh.” I said to him that it was as easy 
to aim at the highest as at the lowest. Therefore I say to you that 
although you cannot all attain to such eminence as Colonel Nunn, any 
one of you may. You may each say to yourselves—Here I have a dis- 
tinguished model, a great exemplar, put before me, and I may hope in the 
future to be a Colonel Nunn.—(Applause.) 

Mr. RUTHERFORD said—I have been asked to second the vote of 
thanks to Colonel Nunn. It occurs to me to point out to you that amongst 
the many high qualifications which my friend here has referred to as being 
possessed by Colonel Nunn there is one which I think has been omitted, 
one which is to come yet. All that has been said has had reference to 
what he has done. But I would look for another career for Colonel Nunn, 
where he will be of greater use to the profession that has given him his 
name. There is a widespread desire in the profession that we should be 
represented in Parliament.—(Applause.) It is felt that the needs, require- 
ments, and position of our profession will never be thoroughly known until 
we are represented in the House of Commons by one who has the feelings 
and aspirations of the profession at heart. That gentleman, I make no 
trouble about saying, is Colonel Nunn. As a barrister he has the gift of 
the gab.—(Laughter.) He has that subtlety without which, it is my firm 
belief, no man need go into Parliament to defend or stick up for any cause. 
I hope, gentlemen, in according the vote of thanks which Mr. Campbell has 
proposed, that we will keep in view the possibility of some day seeing him 
represent a constituency. If any of you gentlemen have any influence in 
Edinburgh, I am told that a suitable opportunity will present itself imme- 
diately, because Mr. Brown is retiring. I am not sure that he would have 
gone to Orkney and Shetland, for his ticket would have been of a different 
colour, but I am sure that a constituency for a person like Colonel Nunn 
should not be difficult to find.—(Applause.) 

The Chairman, in replying to the vote of thanks, said—I must thank 
you very much for the vote of thanks you have accorded to me. There 
have been very many pleasant things, in fact sweet things, said about me 
to-day. I cannot call to mind that I ever had so many compliments paid 
to me within such a short space of time in all my life. The future we will 
have to look into, but there are two subjects to which I would like 
shortly to refer, one of which, dealt with by your Principal, was the Army. 
As an officer on full pay I am subject to law and discipline, and my mouth, 
I must tell you, is absolutely closed on that matter. Mr. Rutherford has 
directed attention to the subject of politics. A witty French writer, I think, 
has said that a wise man keeps his politics till the time for them arrives ; 
then he brings them out.—(Laughter.) At present I am a veterinary 
surgeon and nothing more. I have heard a great deal said lately about the 
veterinary profession being in a state of decadence, that motor cars and 
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electricity and other things are thrusting him into the background, and that 
in the course of a few years the horse will be as defunct as the dodo.— 
Hy (Laughter.) I am not quite old enough to remember it, but I remember 
ii hearing it talked about, and if any of you refer to the Fie/d of last week you 
He will see an article touching almost on the very subject, and headed “ The 
IE Motor Car and Horse Breeder,” and pointing out that about 1840, when 
1! railways were first opened in England, the newspapers were full of complaints 
that the horse would soon be defunct. That article goes on to point out— 
and if you read it you will see for yourselves it goes on to point out—that 
although coaches have been driven off the road the railway companies 
among them keep more horses than the old coach companies ever did. I 
i will give you another instance. I have many friends in the profession in 
‘ France, and I do not hear from them this lament that the veterinary pro- 
i fession is to be wiped out, yet France is the very home and cradle of 


mechanical traction. French veterinary surgeons are not at all disturbed 
it about the matter, and I believe, in fact I know, that the number of students 
TWH is on the increase. It is the same in Austria. For myself, I believe that 
i we as veterinary surgeons will undoubtedly find it to our advantage to alter 
our modus operandt, but that the veterinary surgeon is going to be defunct 
I do not believe. We take up newspapers, particularly the illustrated 
papers, and we see in them not only obituary notices, but we see others in 
which we may or may not figure. We hope we will, for the sake of our 
successors. I refer to the probate notices.—(Hear, hear.) We see money 
left for, among other things, homes and societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, but as far as I know I have never heard of any legacy 
being left to any of the veterinary colleges. It is a pity some of these 
worthy folk do not find a new channel for their benevolence to the brute 
creation. If they wish to alleviate suffering in animals they must first of 
all have the person who is capable of alleviating that suffering, and they 
i! should remember that it is no good attempting to alleviate suffering by 
. | means of an uneducated person. Any one who is to alleviate the sufferings 


of dumb animals must be a highly educated and skilled Christian gentleman. 
| —(Applause.) It has given me the greatest pleasure to come to Scotland to 
i take the chair at the opening of the New College. I wish you all a suc- 
cessful session, and good fortune at the Christmas examination.—(Applause.) 
| The proceedings then closed. 


| Original Papers. 

‘ TWO CASES OF OOPHORECTOMY.! | 


BY A. MUNRO, M.R.C.V.S., ALTRINCHAM. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The case or cases I bring forward for 


| | your discussion to-night have a little history attached to them. With your 
il! permission I will tell how I came to perform the operation. I was in want 
of a cob to attend to my practice, and on one of my journeys I came across 
a travelling horse dealer with a drove of cobs and ponies; I saw a grey 
1 mare 14 hands 3 inches high in the drove I rather fancied. I asked the 
| 1 Read at a Meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association, September 
4th, 1902. 
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price, made inquiries if she would go in harness. The dealer gave her a 
good character. I took the cob I was driving at the time out of my trap, 
and tried this grey mare in harness. She went fairly well, although I 
thought she showed a bit of temper, but as I was in need of a horse at the 
time I thought my work would very soon take all the temper out of her. 
I closed the bargain and had the mare delivered at my place. 

Next day I had her clipped and docked, and this dressing did improve 
her appearance so much that I was quite pleased with my new purchase, 
but as the song says, “ What a difference in the morning.” 

The following day when I came to have her harnessed it took three 
men to do that, and that with a struggle. However, I got her into the 
trap, and started off on a five miles journey. It took me five hours to do 
the said journey. She walked the whole way—trot she would not. If 
shown the whip she would stop short and make her heels sound on my 
trap, therefore I had to put my whip into its socket, resign myself to my 
seat, and allow her to walk on at her quiet pace. After several attempts 
on my part to persuade her to earn her living in an honest manner, I was 
compelled to give it up. I sold her to a gentleman at a very low price, 
but when he came to take charge of her she chased him out of the loose 
box, and as he had not paid for her he said the bargain was off. I then 
gave her to a farmer who was requiring a horse to plough, but she had a 
decided objection to do farm work, and the farmer returned her to me. I 
considered her too good to destroy, so I decided to operate upon her, and 
see what effect that would have. 

With the assistance of my friend Mr. A. Holburn, M.R.C.V.S., we cast 
her in the usual way with hobbles in the loose box. We then got her 
under the influence of chloroform and proceeded with the operation. The 
vulva and vagina were well washed with soap and warm water. Secondly, 
the vagina was well syringed with a solution of carbolic acid. Thirdly, the 
vagina and vulva were well sponged with a solution of chinosol. Having 
everything in aseptic condition, I took an ordinary scalpel and wrapped 
the blade up in tow until there was only about half an inch of the blade 
exposed. I then passed my hand up the vagina and felt for the rectum ; at 
the side of the rectum, above the uterus, I made a small incision with the 
point of the scalpel. I then enlarged the incision until I could pass my 
hand into the abdominal cavity. I felt for the ovaries by passing my hand 
along the broad ligament of the uterus, at the end of which ligament they 
are attached. The small intestines gave me some trouble as they got into 
my way, and in the act of bringing my hand out to get the écraseur, in 
order to take the ovary off, the small intestine followed my hand into the 
vagina. I had to return the intestines into the abdominal cavity before 
going any further with my work. After replacing the intestines in the 
abdominal cavity, I took the chain of the écraseur in my hand and passed 
it carefully to where the ovary was situated. I then placed the chain of 
the écraseur round the ovary, and examined it carefully to make sure that 
no part of the small intestines had got between the chain and the ovary. 
Being satisfied that everything was right, I screwed the écraseur, holding 
the ovary in my hand until it was cut off. The other ovary I removed in 
exactly the same manner. The vagina and vulva were well sponged and 
dressed, and the chloroform removed. The mare came out of the chloro- 
form in about ten minutes and got on to her feet. 

After-treatment consisted in dressing the vulva daily with a solution of 
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carbolic acid. The temperature of the mare never got above 1o0.1° F., 
and the pulse remained about 48 for the first ten days after the operation. 
The day after the operation the mare was a great deal quieter, and before 
a week was over all her vicious habits had left her. I drove her regularly 
| in my trap, and she showed no inclination to kick or jib. She is now the 
a of a ’bus proprietor at Northernden, and is working every day in 

is *bus. 

Case [/.— Subject was a mare 15 hands 2 inches high, eight years old, was 
quiet in harness, unless when in season. She would then kick, squeal, and 
lie against the shafts of the cart, in fact she became a perfect nuisance. I 
i operated on her as I did in the above case, only in this case I had no 
it) trouble with the intestines. 
hi! This mare made a good recovery, and gives her owner every satisfac- 
Hk tion, her temper always being alike. 


CALCULUS IN A HORSE—LAPAROTOMY.! 
BY J. B. WOLSTENHOLME, F.R.C.V.S. 


41 THE patient was a stout van gelding about ten years old, which had had no 
HH attack of colic for years. On the morning of July 14th the horse refused 
i) food, abdominal pain commenced on the same afternoon, and this con- 
i) tinued until the 2oth. The pain was of a subacute character ; no food was 
Ih taken but some fluid. There was no passage of faeces except the little 
contained in the rectum. 
About noon on the 2oth, the cause, which up to then had been sus- 
pected, became evident by being able to feel distinctly a calculus in the 
1 left flank during a manual exploration of the adjacent bowels per rectum. 
As soon as the necessary preparations were made the horse was cast 
and put under chloroform, a bed of damp straw was used to prevent as 
much as possible the rising of dust, and the operation was conducted under 
| the fullest aseptic precautions possible. All buckets, instruments, and 
| absorptive towelling were boiled. Many sponges were made of cotton 
ma .. wool sewn within gauze and boiled. The left flank was shaved and rendered 
ft | surgically clean. An incision about g inches in length was made, it 


extended from a point a little below the spine of the ilium and passed 
downwards and forwards. 

There was no difficulty and no hemorrhage in getting to the abdominal 
. cavity, for as a vessel was seen a couple of Spencer Wells’ forceps were put 
on and the section made between them. The peritoneum was raised from 


| 
| the bowel and carefully opened on a director. The calculus was then 
i! sought for per rectum, by one not in any way connected with the section 
H and instruments, and was raised to the opening, an indiarubber band was 
i) placed around the gut in front and behind the stone. The calculus was 
| removed and the bowel closed by a continuous Lembert suture, so as to 


i} bring the two surfaces of the peritoneum into apposition. The first suturing 

| was then invaginated a little, and a second similar row was put in, so as to 

i) obtain a greater surface of peritoneal adhesion, care being taken not to 

i) wound the mucous coat. Before the abdominal wound had been closed 

the animal made one or two deep respirations, and a considerable portion 

dun at a Meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association, September 
1902. 
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of the bowel was protruded. It was found to be practically impossible to 
return the bowel, and the horse was shot. 

Amongst points which were noted may be mentioned the great help 
obtained by the free use of Spencer Wells’ forceps. We think a perpendi- 
cular incision better than a slanting one, as more room can be obtained if 
needed, as in this case when the bowels protruded. The animal should be 
kept deep under chloroform; not only should voluntary motions have 
ceased, but the reflex ones also. 

The question of recovery in these cases is influenced by many condi- 
tions ; early diagnosis when possible is of the greatest importance. Intestinal 
stimulants should be avoided, and everything done to conserve the resisting 


power of the patient. Then I think the nature of the calculus has much to 


do with the result, for if, as in the present case, it is a very rough “clinker” 
one, the mucous membrane must be damaged as the bowel and contents 
are forced upwards to the operation opening, and when grasped to perform 
the section. 

Mr. Wolstenholme exhibited also a tumour he had removed from the 
vagina of a mare ; it was a pedunculated fibro-myoma. He remarked that 
in his opinion this form of tumour was much less common than as observed 
in the bitch and the female human subject. 


FRACTURED FEMUR. 


Mr. M‘Kinna showed the fractured femur of a dark-brown mare of 
about fifteen to sixteen years old, which belonged to a butcher. Every 
Monday this butcher had a certain round to get through of some twelve or 
fourteen miles. On returning home, and when about five or six miles from 
Huddersfield, the mare stopped suddenly and the butcher could not get her 
to move a yard further ; in fact she stood there the whole of the night. In 
the morning the butcher explained the circumstances, and said that he had 
sent some one on to try and remove her, and they succeeded in walking the 
mare nearly a hundred yards into a place. 

Mr. M‘Kinna found the animal standing evidently in great pain—blow- 
ing with a slight temperature. She was enormously swollen between the 
hip and the stifle, and she could not be moved. He was of opinion that 
there was deep rupture of the muscle, and was afraid there was a fracture. 
The butcher decided to have the animal destroyed, and the specimen now 
produced confirmed his fear that a fracture had taken place, but no dis- 
placement. 


Clinical Papers. 
A SERIES OF CLINICAL CASES. 


BY LEWIS W. LLOYD, CLASS D, NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


I wit first describe a case of “false conception in a bitch.” The subject 
was a “Great Dane,” eighteen months old, the property of Mr. F. of 
Watford. The owner called on me and said that the bitch was four days 
over her time, and that milk was secreted by the glands, but that she 
showed no other signs of approaching parturition, and so requested me to 
visit her. 
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I manipulated the patient over the neighbourhood of the uterus exter- 
nally, but could find none of the usual signs of pregnancy. I then ex- 
amined her per vaginam with the same result, the vulva and vagina showed 
none of the symptoms generally found preceding parturition, such as re- 
laxation and enlargement. 

On examination of the mammz I found them all to be secreting the 
normal fluid—milk. 

I left the animal and told the owner that 1 suspected it to be a case of 
false conception. 

Four days later I called on my way to other cases and made another 
examination of the patient, the conditions were the same as on the previous 
occasion, except that the secretion of the mammz had turned watery and 
colourless. 

A week later the owner called and told me that the secretion had then 
stopped altogether, and that the other conditions were the same. 

A case came under my notice in the summer of 1901 in the practice of 
Mr. Fraser, F.R.C.V.S., of St. Alban’s, of lactation in a barren goat, which 
I reported in the Veterinary Record. 

Colonel Nunn assures me that these cases are more common than is 
generally supposed 


Case 2.—PROLAPSE OF THE BLADDER. 


The patient was a piebald pony mare, three years old, the property of 
Mr. D. 

She was found straining in a field adjoining the little town of Llangeefui, 
and having a sac distended with fluid hanging from behind. 

She was brought into the stable, when I found on examination that 
the sac was in reality the bladder partly filled with urine. 

The animal was straining violently at intervals. 

I administered an ounce of chloral hydras in water. 

I then washed the tumour with a weak warm solution of “lysol,” and 
then introduced the hand into the vagina and explored. As a result I 
found a rupture of about two or three inches in the floor of the vagina a 
little beyond the opening of the urethra. 

I emptied the rectum, and washed my hands carefully in a separate 
hot solution of “ lysol,” and then proceeded to attempt reduction, whilst an 
assistant irrigated the tumour with the solution continually, until, after 
some difficulty, I got it into the vagina. I then inserted a sponge—pre- 
viously rinsed in the antiseptic—in the vagina. 

Having done this I attempted to pass the catheter. In this I was at 
first unsuccessful. Another attempt was attended with more favourable 
results, and I was able to insert the nozzle of the catheter well in the 
urethra. An assistant held it firmly in this position from the outside whilst 
I took away the sponge and manipulated the bladder to and fro over the 
rupture in the vaginal floor. I was thus able to effect a flow of the urine 
along the urethra and to the outside by way of the catheter. 

When the bladder was almost empty I withdrew the catheter, and had 
little difficulty in passing the bladder through the rupture into its normal 
position. 

I then carefully sutured the rupture with a continuous suture, cleansed 
the parts with the sponge, and administered a pint of linseed oil. 

The animal made a good recovery, and was discharged in five days. 
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Case 3.—“ MONSTROSITY.” 


This case is only of interest on account of its apparent rarity. 

I was called one night last September to attend a sow which was 
farrowing. 

On my arrival the owner told me that she (the sow) had given birth to one 
pig in the morning and had been straining all day since. I washed and then 
lubricated my right arm and introduced it into the uterus and felt a pig’s 
head of peculiar shape, and I decided that I had to deal with a monstrosity. 
Having eventually effected a delivery, I found the pig to possess two snouts, 
which joined on a level with the eyes, two mouths, and three hind limbs 
fully developed, and a process of bone between the hind limbs. On dis- 
section I found the bony process to proceed from the pelvis, and what 
appeared to be a third hind limb was a branch, as it were, of the near hind 
and was attached to its femur, which latter was bifurcated about its middle 
third. 

Case 4.—ABORTION IN A MARE. 


The subject of this case was a five-year-old pony mare. The messenger 
came in a great hurry and said that the mare’s bladder was hanging out as 
the result of severe straining. 

On my arrival I found the protrusion to be the foetal membranes. I 
washed and disinfected my hands and introduced my right into the vagina, 
and felt a hard substance of the dimension of a hazel-nut lying near the 
os uteri. I extracted this, and found it to be a piece of ginger. I then 
examined the os uteri and found the head and fore feet of the foetus pro- 
truding out of it. I administered a sedative and told the owner that the 
better course would be to leave the animal to effect the rejection of the 
foetus itself, which I found it did in a few hours afterwards. 

The foetus was about two months old. It was never found out who 
was responsible for inserting the ginger—it was probably done with malicious 
motives. 


Case 5.—‘‘STRANGLES WITH METASTATIC ABSCESSES.” 


The patient in this case was a four-year-old mare at my home. She 
had developed symptoms of strangles for three or four days previous to my 
going home, and for which I prescribed the usual treatment. She seemed 
to be progressing favourably until about the third week, when a swelling 
appeared under the sternum and extended in the course of a few days to 
the inguinal region. This swelling was doughy to the feel and pitted on 
pressure. 

The animal became dull and listless and seemed to have an utter loath- 
ing of food in any but liquid form, the pulse became weak and quick, the 
coat dry and “ staring,” the temperature rose to 104° F. At this stage 
tonics—iron and cinchona—were administered alternately, and potassium 
nitrate allowed in the drinking water. The patient was fed mostly on milk, 
eggs, and gruel. 

About a week after the development of the symptoms above described 
abscesses appeared in the inguinal and perineal regions, which were fomented 
several times a day. 

At this stage I prescribed soda salicylate and quinine sulph. with potass. 
nitrate. 

The abscesses burst in a few days and discharged a very light-coloured 
pus in great quantities. 
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The cavities were subsequently washed with an antiseptic solution, and 
healed in the course of a week. 

The animal showed no signs of internal abscesses and is still working 
(the illness occurring three years ago), but she was left in a very debilitated 
condition, and for weeks she moved with a staggering gait, showing also 
that her nervous system had partaken of the morbid effects. 


TWO CASES OF DEATH FROM ANTE-MORTEM CLOTS IN 
THE HEART. 


BY HENRY TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Case J.—On August 14th 1902 there was admitted to the College infirmary 
a bay van gelding suffering from contagious pleuro-pneumonia in which 
pleurisy was the predominant feature. The disease ran a typical course, 
and by the 29th the pulse had fallen to 54, the temperature to normal, and 
the general appearance of the animal was exceedingly satisfactory. The 
thorax still contained a quantity of fluid, but this was being daily lessened. 
The animal was feeding well, and at mid-day on the 29th, when he was fed, 
he appeared as usual. At three o’clock he was found dead. 

Post mortem made shortly after. 

The thoracic cavity was three-quarters full of a reddish serous fluid. On 
the right side of the thorax, amongst this serous fluid, was a large clot of 
black blood, in size perhaps about as large as a cocoanut. The heart’hada 
rupture in the wall of the right auricle which measured two inches long by 
one broad, and this rupture extended through the pericardial sac also, hence 
the blood in the thorax. The heart muscle was pale, most likely due to 
fatty degeneration. In the right ventricle was an ante-mortem clot which 
extended into the auricle. In the left ventricle also, there was an ante- 
mortem clot which extended into the aorta. On getting hold of the aortic 
end of the clot and gently pulling, we found that the clot came away to the 
length of 44 inches ; even then the smaller end looked as if more remained, 
so we followed up the aorta, and getting the continuation just anterior to 
the quadrification withdrew from that and one of the iliac arteries a further 
length of 134 inches, thus making the total length 57} inches, or nearly 
5 feet ; truly a most remarkable clot. 

Case II.—A bay cart gelding was admitted to the College infirmary on 
October 6th, 1902, suffering from diffuse cellulitis in the near hind limb, for 
which he received treatment. On the 11th he developed pleurisy, in addi- 
tion to the previous affection becoming aggravated, and he was so lame that 
notwithstanding his pleurisy we put him in slings, and kept him there for 
three days, when, the lameness and cellulitis diminishing, we took him out. 
The pleurisy seemed to be running a normal course, the pulse had fallen 
from 83 to 60, and the temperature from 105 to 102°2, and the appetite 
was good. 

We were just congratulating ourselves on his improvement, when, lo! 
on the morning of the toth he was found lying in his box unable to rise. 
He had lain on his near side quite quiet, but breathing quickly, for some 
hours, but when we got him upa curious symptom showed itself. The near 
fore limb was unable to bear much weight, and the animal kept pawing 
with it incessantly. In addition the limb was affected with violent 
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muscular tremors. His pulse was very feeble, and with difficulty we 
walked him a few steps. He was again placed in slings, but the muscular 
tremors became more severe. The scapular muscles, the triceps, the 
extensors and flexors, were all in a state of clonic spasm, and the shoe 
made a tapping noise on the concrete floor, due to the trembling of the 
limb. 

A large dose of morphia hypodermically seemed to have only a very 
transient effect. The respirations became much accelerated, his general 
condition became worse, and the animal perspired, but there was a sensible 
difference in the temperature of the affected limb and the rest of the body, 
for whereas the majority of the surface of the body was covered with a cold 
clammy sweat, the limb, although moist, was warm. 

The pawing (always with the same limb) increased in spite of still more 
morphia and some bromide of potassium, and the leg was brought forward 
with force, so much so that several bricks were knocked out of the wall in front 
of him. He continued in this state, excepting that his pulse grew stronger, 
although still beating 90 or 100 per minute, all the day. In the evening, 
half guessing at some heart trouble—something like angina pectoris—I 
auscultated that organ. The result was not very successful, owing to the 
violent muscular twitchings in that region, but at any rate only one sound 
could be detected. Not having any amy] nitrite handy, we tried him with 
some Spt. Eth. Nit., and this certainly gave him more relief than anything 
else. He was left for the night looking fairly comfortable, but in the 
morning he was in a dying state and seemingly suffering agony, so he was 
destroyed. 

Post mortem made shortly afterwards. 

The heart was hypertrophied, its weight being estimated at 12 lbs. 
There was an ante-mortem clot in the right ventricle, which extended into 
the auricle and for a distance of about 4 inches into the posterior cava. 
This clot prevented any action of this right auriculo-ventricular valve. 
Its weight was 1 lb. 1 oz. There was also an ante-mortem clot in the left 
ventricle about the size of a hen’s egg. 

In addition to the above lesions there was pleurisy, and the apices of 
both lungs were hepatised and contained some small abscesses. 

Remarks.—The primary cellulitis was probably due to streptococcus 
infection, which also accounted for the secondary pleurisy and the few small 
abscesses in the lungs. 

The incessant pawing with the near fore limb, coupled with the 
muscular tremblings, are rather interesting features in this case, and I think 
we may conclude that at the time they began the clot had begun to inter- 
fere with the circulation. The horse in the later stages had a most agoniz- 
ing expression. ‘ 


Legal Hews. 
IMPROPER SERVICE OF A MARE.! 
STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD mare, grass fed—driven some ten miles to a hotel 
yard, arriving there at about 9.30 A.M.—waited in stable till about 9.30 

1 The above case was tried in Menai Bridge Court-House, Anglesea, on 7th October 
1902. 
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P.M. to be served. Restless when horse made his first jump, and he 
landed across her loins—at second attempt the horse mounted straight— 
the mare’s near fore foot being held only while the horse mounted. 

Seven onlookers, butchers, bakers, cowmen, and others hoc genus of 
morbid curiosity saw the horse mount, and affirmed that they did not see 
the groom assist him, in fact, averred that the groom stood several yards 
away: most of these witnesses were on the off side, and the groom was on 
the near side. 

Six of these witnesses did not see the horse’s penis as he dismounted. 
The seventh saw it-—semi-erect and dry, no sign of blood or dung on it. 
The groom said he assisted the horse, and had his hand on the base of the 
penis all the time of service. Not a single witness thought that the service 
was in any way unusual. After the service one of them threw some cold 
water at the mare’s hind quarters. {n a quarter of an hour afterwards the 
mare was reharnesed—nothing unusual being noticed, and then she was 
driven about ten miles home, and towards the end of the journey was 
noticed to be in pain. 

Next day a veterinary surgeon was wired for, but did not arrive till 
about noon the following day—about fifty hours after service. 

On examination found her in pain, temperature about 105, and pulse 
rapid. He found the perineal region swollen ; he then made a rectal ex- 
amination, and found a tear in the rectum about twelve inches from the 
anus, the tear being big enough to pass his fist throuzh. This so-called 
orifice contained some fzeces, which was not stated to be blood-stained, and 
which was removed, and in the orifice was placed some antiseptic wadding. 
The veterinary surgeon’s hand and arm were not stated to be blood-stained 
when withdrawn, nor was it stated that there was any special difficulty in 
passing the hand and arm into the rectum. The veterinary surgeon stated 
that it was not a difficult matter to pass the closed hand or clenched fist 
through the anus of a mare when in season. The diagnosis was that the 
mare had been served per rectum, and that the penis had caused the 
rupture of the rectum, and blame was attached to the groom for negligence, 
and a claim notified to the owner of the stallion. 

The mare was seen on two or three occasions by the veterinary surgeons, 
but died about nine or ten days after service. No post-mortem exami- 
nation was made by any one. 

No proof was led that her hymen was intact, nor that there was tenesmus 
or passage of blood with or without feces. 

It was averred by one of plaintiff’s veterinary witnesses that a rupture 
of the rectum could occur without hemorrhage, but that hemorrhage from 
the rupture might commence five minutes afterwards. 

The judge stated that he was not conversant with these matters, and 
directed the jury of five that if they believed the seven witnesses in 
stating that the groom did not assist the horse, they must find him to have 
been guilty of negligence to begin with; and he next directed them that if 
they were of opinion that the mare had died from ruptured rectum due to 
wrong service, they must find for the plaintiff again for value of mare, and 
others ums claimed, to the extent of a total of some £40. The jury after a 
short absence found for the plaintiff on every point. 

This conclusion means, that in future it will be necessary for each 
service to be witnessed by a sufficiency of witnesses to prove that service 
was correct, and further, that colic or abdominal pain after service may be 
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due to the service, and so render the owner of the horse liable. Further- 
more, that whether or not a stallion requires assistance, it will be deemed 
negligence if his penis be not inserted by the groom. Such being the case, 
the lot of the owners of stud horses becomes a most unenviable one, and 
the prospects of breeding for remount and other purposes considerably 
dimmed. 

We would under the circumstances venture to suggest that the Hunters 
Improvement Society and other Stud Societies take the matter into grave 
consideration, and perhaps obtain legal assistance in the drawing up of a 
contract to be signed by the owners of both mares and stallions, and 
stating the conditions under which service shall be rendered. 


A BOGUS VETERINARY SURGEON. 


GrorcE P. BILEs, a farrier of Totteridge Road, Battersea, was charged 
at the South-Western Police Court, on Wednesday, with falsely taking and 
using the name and title of veterinary surgeon, 

Mr. Morton Smith prosecuted on behalf of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. It appeared that on May 23rd the defendant represented 
himself as a veterinary surgeon to a tradesman named Adlam, of York 
Road, Battersea, and induced him to allow him to “treat” one of his 
horses, which was lame. The “treatment” was so bad that the animal 
suffered great pain, and was almost hopelessly disabled. ‘The Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals took the matter up, and prosecuted 
Biles for cruelty, and the Magistrates fined him £5: 5s., with costs. The 
case then came under the notice of the College, who instituted proceedings 
under the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881. 

Mr. Adlam was called, and swore that Biles not only told him he was 
a veterinary surgeon, but said he had been at the College for four years. 

Mr. Charles Davis, clerk to Mr. Thatcher, Solicitor to the College, 
siated that he visited the defendant’s place and saw there a board bearing 
the Royal Arms, and the words “G. P. Biles, R.S.S.L. with W. Mole, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Golden Square, Veterinary Surgeon.” Inquiries had been 
made, but no veterinary surgeon named Mole could be found at Golden 
Square. There was a gentleman of that name practising at Peckham, and 
a letter had been sent to him, but no answer had been received, nor had 
the letter been returned. 

Mr. Morton Smith observed that no doubt the College would deal with 
that part of the case in its disciplinary capacity. 

The defendant denied that he said he was a veterinary surgeon ; all he 
said was that he “could doctor horses a bit:” 

The Magistrate said the maximum penalty under the Act was £20. In 
view, however, of the previous heavy fine inflicted on the defendant on the 
charge of cruelty, he should only impose a fine of r1os., with two guineas 
costs. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


Some startling statements were made by veterinary surgeons in a case 
heard at the Ormskirk County Court on 3oth September, before his 
Honour Judge Shand. The plaintiff was Mr. George Bargh, innkeeper 
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and cattle dealer, of Aughton, who sued John Maddocks, farmer, of Altcar, 
for £11:16s., for breach of warranty in respect of the sale of a heifer, 
which John Hutchinson, veterinary surgeon of Chorley, had certified had 
died from acute septic pneumonia. He found extensive tuberculosis 
through the system of the animal. He stated that this disease existed in 
a very large percentage of animals. He thought that in this case it should 
have been known to the defendant. 

Mr. Arthur Leather, veterinary surgeon, on behalf of the defendant, 
said that no one could detect tuberculosis in the life of a cow except in the 
pining stage, when she would be weak and emaciated. Among the short- 
horn cattle particularly 55 to 60 per cent. suffered from this disease, and it 
was not discernible very often until they were killed. 

His Honour (astonished).—And is that the sort of meat we eat. 

Witness.—That is so. 

His Honour.—And do the inspectors at the abattoir pass it? If the 
lesions are localised they are passed as a rule. 

But do you mean that no matter what animal is suffering from tuber- 
culosis in any form it is fit for food? It is quite fit for food if the lesions 
are localised. 

Then, according to you, we practically eat meat from tubercular cattle 
half our time? Yes; and I don’t think it will do you any harm. 

His Honour.—The inspectors pass it at the abattoirs? If the tuber- 
culosis exists to any extent it would not be passed. 

Mr. George M. Davey, veterinary surgeon, of Liverpool, also deposed 
that an animal might have tuberculosis and still be in good condition. 

His Honour gave a verdict for the defendant, with costs, holding that 
there was no evidence of any warranty. 


Extract. 
WATER IN THE UTERUS (HYDROMETRA) IN A MARE. 


A Mare which had foaled eight months previously, and in which the 
vagina had become narrowed in consequence of the cicatrising contrac- 
tion of small non-perforating wounds on the border of the vestibule, was 
attacked with colic. She scraped with her fore feet, went on her knees, 
strained severely, so that the rectum protruded considerably, and the 
perineum was pushed far back, and then voided with great effort a 
small quantity of urine. She then became quiet and began to eat again. 
These attacks recurred several times at intervals of fifteen minutes. The 
anus, perinzeum, and vulva were cedematous. Examination per vaginam 
showed that the bladder, the neck of which was wide open, was empty. 
The cervix could not be reached, as behind the vestibule there was a parti- 
tion which closed the vagina. The uterus was found on rectal examination 
to be much extended and filled with some fluid. It looked as if the mare 
were pregnant and wished to abort. As on the following day her condition 
had not improved, and as Veterinary-Surgeon Graaff (who reports the case) 
could not pierce the partition with his finger, he went to his house to get a 
trocar. Before he returned the partition had burst of its own accord, and 
about 15 litres (3 gallons) of amber-coloured serous-slimy fluid had been 
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discharged. Graaff extended the opening and ascertained that the cervix 
was open, that there were no fragments of foetus in the uterus, and that the 
mucous membrance of the latter was normal. The mare was standing 
quietly and showed a good appetite. Graaff ordered the uterus to be 
washed out twice daily with a lukewarm solution of alum for a time, and 
afterwards once a day. As, however, after the lapse of four weeks the 
hymen skin of the vaginal valves had increased in size, he removed a part 
of it in order to prevent obliteration. The chronic endometritis suggested 
to Graaff retained lochia or acute endometritis, from which, in consequence 
of the closing of the vagina by means of the strong growth of the hymen, 
the hydrometra had arisen. 


(Tijdschrift voor Veeartsenijkunde.) 


Reviews. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE Horse: A DissEcTION GuipE. Second Edition. 
By Professor J. M‘Fapyean, M.B., C.M., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


This most useful guide has run into a second edition, which of itself 
shows how much it is appreciated. Professor M‘Fadyean gives sound 
reasons for the system of nomenclature adopted by him, and though it is 
not an easy matter for one of the old school to alter the nomenclature as 
learnt by him, we trust that Professor M‘Fadyean’s one will soon become 
universal, and so avoid needless confusion between examiners and students, 
and also between readers and writers in anatomical subjects. 

The book is profusely illustrated in colours and plain. The drawings 
are good and the text is clear, and most of the difficulties of the study of 
anatomy are smoothed away. 

A small disadvantage in this work, however, is the crowding of so many 
plates on one page, for instance as on Plate XI. 

Students and practitioners desirous of dissecting particular parts find it 
somewhat laborious to readily obtain a given ligament to whatever is 
wanted, when they have to refer to numbers in the footnotes. 

We would suggest that the naming of each muscle or blood-vessel, as in 
such Plates as I. II. III. &c., is made easier for the student than the num- 
bering of them as in Plate X. XI. and in many of the figures. 

On the whole the book is most excellent, and we strongly recommend 
it to all teachers of veterinary anatomy as a guide to their students. 

It is printed and published by the well-known firm of W. & A. K. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh and London, and needless to say it is got up in 
their best style. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRITISH CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION: William Clowes & Sons, Limited, 
23 Cockspur Street, London. 


WE have received the Transactions of the British Congress on Tuberculosis 
which met in London last year. The Transactions are issued in four 
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volumes. The first contains the list of officers of the Congress, Committees, 
Delegates, and the Reports of the General Meetings ; the second contains 
the Report of the State Section ; the third the Reports of the Medical and 
Pathological Sections ; and the fourth the Report of the proceedings of the 
Veterinary Section. The latter is of more importance to us, and contains 
all the papers read at the meetings; the Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in 
Animals during life, by Professor Dewar; Tuberculosis and the Milk 
Supply, by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar; Tuberculosis and the Meat Supply, by 
Mr. James King ; Legislation suggested for controlling and eradicating 
Tuberculosis in Animals, by Professor M‘Eachran, of Montreal ; Tuber- 
culin Testing, by Mr. Harold Sessions ; Tuberculosis in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, by Professor Sweetapple, Toronto; and Tuberculosis in 
the State of Victoria, by Mr. G. Pentland, Victoria. 

In addition to the papers, the discussions are reported in full, and 
afford instructive and interesting reading. 

We think that every veterinary surgeon’s library would be improved by 
the addition of these volumes, but in any case every Veterinary Medical 
Society ought to be possessed of them. The now famous paper by Dr. 
Koch is given in these Transactions, and additional interest is lent thereto 
by his utterances lately, in which he has fully maintained all that he said 
in London. 


Hotes and Hews. 


Mr. WaTKINS PiTCHFORD, the chief of the Natal Veterinary Surgeons, has 
been investigating the cattle disease which has been devastating Rhodesia. 
On his return he reported that the conclusion he had arrived at was that 
the disease is redwater of so severe a type as to break down the immunity 
generally possessed by Natal cattle. He considers, however, that Natal 
has no cause for anxiety as to the disease spreading to that Colony. Dr. 
Hutcheon, C.V.S., has gone up to Rhodesia by request of the authorities to 
further investigate. His report, in addition to that of the Natal veterinarian, 
will be awaited with the greatest interest. 


VACCINATION AND DISTEMPER. 


Dr. W. F. Brown, M.B., D.P.H. (Sheffield) writes—“ For a number of 
years I inoculated all the puppies at Drumpellier House, Coatbridge, with 
vaccine lymph, and with the best results. During my time I never heard 
of a case of distemper arising after inoculation. This was done at the 
request of Sir David Carrick-Buchanan. who was a profound believer in 
the efficacy of the above treatment. I usually inoculated behind the 
ear, and no ill results seemed to follow. For further information as to 
results and of treatment extending over a period of at least twenty 
years, I would refer ‘C. E. R. B.’ to Sir David Carrick-Buchanan himself.” 
—(From the British Medical Journal, October 11th, 1902.) 


ANTHRAX : UNUSUAL SOURCE OF INFECTION AMONGST ANIMALS. 
AN outbreak of anthrax has occurred at Mirfield, caused, there is reason to 
believe, by dust from Persian wool having been inhaled or eaten by horses 
belonging to Messrs. Walker and Sons, blanket manufacturers. The firm 
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have lost two valuable horses, and a post-mortem of one made yesterday 
disclosed that it had died from anthrax. The matter is being reported to 
the Board of Agriculture. The Persian wool in course of cleaning gives 
off much dust, and this is blown into the atmosphere, and falls in a pasture 
adjacent to the mill.—(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


The fatal disease of anthrax is on the increase, and there is apparently 
but faint hopes of its eradication. The 529 outbreaks this year are seen to 
compare with 470, 412, and 4or respectively in the three immediate pre- 
ceding years. The disease appears to be most prevalent in Aberdeen and 
adjoining counties in Scotland. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Veterinary-Captain W. N. Wright, on return from a tour of service in 
India, joined on rst inst. for duty at Aldershot. 


Civil Veterinary-Surgeons S. Johnston, H. Kirby, and H. E. Gibbs, 
sailed for service in South Africa per S.S. Golconda on 2nd October. 

Civil Veterinary-Surgeon E. E. Stokes sailed for service in South Africa 
on 7th instant. 

Extract from London Gazette dated 7th October 1902 :— 

The Imperial Yeomanry (in South Africa) tst Battalion— 


Temporary Veterinary-Captain J. P. Spanton relinquishes his commis- 
sion, and is granted the honorary rank of Veterinary-Captain in the Army, 
with permission to wear the uniform of the Corps. Dated 28th September 


1902. 
[W.B.—This gentleman is not a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons.—Ep. V. /.] 
Veterinary-Captain E. E. Martin, Assistant Professor at the Army 


Veterinary School, Aldershot, has been granted two months’ leave of 
absence for the purpose of undergoing a course of study in bacteriology. 


Civil Veterinary-Surgeons J. Brown and W. Scott reported arrival from 
South Africa 8th October, having completed term of engagement. 


Civil Veterinary-Surgeons W. E. Schofield and W. B. Grindlay have 
been invalided home from South Africa and granted three months’ sick 
leave of absence. 


Civil Veterinary-Surgeon R. Henderson returned from South Africa, 
and has been admitted to Netley Hospital. 


Veterinary-Major A. Bostock retires on retired pay 25th October rgoz. 


Veterinary-Lieut.-Colonel G. Durrant died, Woolwich, 9th October 1902. 


Veterinary-Colonel H. Thomson, C.B., assumed the duties of Director- 
General on 15th October, relieving Veterinary-Colonel F. Duck, C.B., who 
has vacated that appointment, having completed his tenure of office. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACTS, 1864 anp 1890. 


SuMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS for the Six Weeks 
ending 25th October 1goz. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Glanders Sheep-Scab 
Swine Fever. Anthrax. (including (for month of 
Farcy). September). 


Outbreaks 131 Outbreaks Outbreaks 10 


Slaughtered 847)Attacked 61) sacked 


SCOTLAND. 


Outbreaks 6|Outbreaks 12)Outbreaks 2 
Slaughtered 17|Attacked 15/Attacked 1 


IRELAND. 


Outbreaks 12 Outbreaks 1 
Slaughtered 266, Attacked g|Outbreaks 12 


Communications, Books, Journals, &c., Received. 


Agricultural Journal (Cape of Good Hope); Berliner Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift ; La Clinica Veterinaria (Milan); Deutsche Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift ; Tannoform in Veterinary Medicine (March) ; The Sanitary 
Journal ; Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal; Veterinary Record ; La 
Riforma Veterinaria; Le Mois Scientifique (Paris); L’Echo Vétérinaire 
(Litge); Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire (Brussels); Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Reports; Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives ; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Gazette Médicale de Paris ; 
Modern Medicine; Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin; I] Veterinario di 
Campagna (Moncalieri); Le Bulletin Vétérinaire (Orleans); Revista de 
Medicina Veterinaria (Bucarist); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires) ; 
Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch-und Milchhygiene (Berlin) ; Buletinul Societatii de 
Sciinte diu Bucuresci-Romania; The Meat Trades Journal; The Dental 
Record. 


Owing to extreme pressure on our space, we are compelled to leave 
over various articles, including that relating to the Remount Scandals. 
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